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Margaret Bodycomb is supervising teacher 
in the primary department at Mt. Airy. She 
has served this year as chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s committee on teacher retirement. 


We are indebted to Dr. Gordon Berry for 
an appreciative review of the Volta Bureau’s 
latest publication. Dr. Berry served at Cape 
May during the post war period when war 
deafened soldiers were being trained in lip 
reading. 


The teachers of the Tennessee School who 
have shared with us their experience offer 
papers on a variety of subjects. 


Gladys G. Jayne, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and of Central Institute, has 
taught at the Tennessee School for nine years. 


H. R Ward, the principal of the Tennessee 
School, has an M.A. from Gallaudet. 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Maggie Neel Proctor is supervising teacher 
at the Tennessee School. 


Sara G. Hudgin was interested in social 
service work and in public school teaching for 
a time, but has been teaching the deaf for a 
number of years. 


Lenabel Mays is a graduate of Central Insti- 
tute, with a teaching experience of three years 
to her credit. 


Leora Carver, formerly supervising teacher 
in the oral department at the Oregon School 
has taught in Tennessee since 1927. 


Stella C. Rupley is a teacher of long ex- 
perience, all of which has been gained among 
deaf children. 


W. Fred Kent has spent some time in the 
public schools. He received his training for 
teaching the deaf in the North Carolina School. 
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Teacher Retirement* 


By Marcaret Bopycoms 


OPIES of the questionnaire ap- 
9 proved at the Association meeting 
in January were sent to all of the 
schools in the United States. The returns, 
on the whole, have been most gratifying. 
This covers 
from: 


report statistics received 
1. Public residential schools. 
2. Denominational and private schools. 


3. Day schools. 
1. Pustic RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


Questionnaires sent out es eae 
mumes tecvived 20. 
Schools failing to respond —__ . 13 
Schools having adequate retirement 
systems Teas . 3 


Schools having no retirement systems. 27 
The following schools are under state 
teacher retirement organizations financed 
by teacher and state, or by teacher, state 
and school: 
California School for the Deaf 
‘“ 


Illinois 1“ or 
Indiana oe “es “é ““ 
Maine - rites, " 
Maryland . 5 iis = 
Michigan ae 4 
Minnesota ebay . 
Montana 6 6 “ec 6 
New York— 


New York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. 

New York Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf Mutes. 

St. Joseph’s Institution for the In- 
struction of Deaf Mutes. 

Central New York Institution for 


Deaf Mutes. 


*Report submitted at the annual business meeting 
the Association at Baltimore, July 10, 1930. 


Rochester School for the Deaf. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf. 
Pennsylvania— 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution for 

the Deaf. 

Pennsylvania State Oral School. 

Home for the Training in Speech of 

Children before They Are of 
School Age. 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind 
(to be included under the new 
state law). 
Washington State School for the Deaf. 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf. 
Clarke School has its teachers insured 
with the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Premiums are paid by 
teacher and school. Membership is not 
compulsory. Its benefits are similar to 
those derived from the state organizations. 
Public residential schools having no 
teacher retirement: 
Alabama Institution for the Deaf and 
Blind. 

Arizona State School for the Deaf and 
Blind. 

Arkansas School for the Deaf. 

Colorado School for the Deaf and 
Blind. 

Connecticut— 

American School for the Deaf. 

Mystic Oral School. 

Washington, D. C.— 

Kendall School for the Deaf. 

Gallaudet College. 

Florida School for the Deaf. 

Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind. 
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Iowa School for the Deaf 
ee 


Kansas a 2 
Kentucky Pr - 
Louisiana me “ 
Maryland “ ee oe 7 
Beverly “ ee . 
Missouri nai * 
Nebraska “ =, = 1 


N. 


Carolina 


Oklahoma “* “6 6 


(at Sulphur) 


Oregon “ 
S. Dakota “ e a a 
Tennessee oa " 
Texas 3 a 
Texas 5 6 


(colored ) 


Utah School for the Deaf and Blind. 


Vermont— 


The Austine School for the Deaf. 
No reply received from the following 


schools: 


Georgia School for the Deaf 
Boston ; = ” 


Mississippi * 


ee 


ee ee ee 


New Jersey “ 

(Has a good retirement system) 

New Mexico School for the Deaf. 

Northern New York Institution for the 
Deaf. 

North Carolina School for the Deaf 
(colored). 

Ohio State School for the Deaf. 

Oklahoma Deaf, Blind and Orphans In- 
stitute (Taft). 

South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
Blind. 

Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind 
(colored). 

West Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind. 

West Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind (colored). 


2. DENOMINATIONAL AND PRIVATE 


SCHOOLS 
The denominational schools are not in- 
terested in the subject of teacher re- 
tirement, as most of the teachers live in 
communities that take care of the sick 


and the aged. 
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Some of the private schools, however, 
are very much interested in the subject, 
and would be glad of some means to as- 
sure their teachers of protection against 
illness and age. Clarke School offers a 
splendid example for these schools. 

3. Day SCHOOLS 

Questionnaires were sent to all day 
schools, except in cities having more than 
one school. Replies have not been re- 
ceived from every school, but enough have 
been received to give a fair idea of condi- 
lions in each state. 

A survey of each state follows: 
Alabama— 

Birmingham Day School—no reply. 
California— 

Eureka Day School 

Fresno 7 - 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Oakland " “ 

Pasadena si % 

Pomona 


““ 


“ 


Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco (Gough School). 


oe oe 


California is now considering a new re: 
tirement law. 
Colorado— 

Denver Day School—under a city re 

tirement system. 
Delaware— 

Junior League Day School-—Wilming- 
ton—not under public school sys 
tem. 

Tllinois— 

Chicago day schools: 

Beidler. 
Alexander Graham Bell. 
Kozminski. 
Parker High. 
Parker Practice. 
Perry. 
Phil Sheridan. 
Richards Prevocational. 
Spalding. 
Throop. 
Tilden Technical. 


Chicago schools are under a city and 
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state organization financed by city, state 
and teacher. 

Moline and Rockford Day Schools are 
under the state retiremenet system. 


lowa— 
Davenport Day School 
Des Moines “ " 


Sioux City “ r 
Each under its own city retirement sys- 
tem financed by teacher and city. 


Kansas— 
Kansas City Day School 
Topeka iy $ 
Wichita m * 
No retirement system. 
Kentuckv- 


Louisville Class for the Deaf—pension 

system being organized. 
Lousiana— 

New Orleans Day School—under city 
retirement system, financed — by 
teacher and city. 

Maryland— 

Baltimore Day 
retirement 


School—under a city 
system financed — by 
teacher and city. 
Massachusetts— 
Horace Mann School, Boston—under 
the city system, financed by city. 
Lynn Day School. 
Springfield Day School. 
Worcester Day School. 
Under state retirement system, financed 
by teacher and state. 
Michigan— 
Bay City Day School 
Detroit ne s 
Grand Rapids “ a 
Ironwood 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Saginaw 
Traverse City 
The Michigan pension law is now be- 
ing revised. ‘The new law appears to be 
an excellent one. 


oe ee 


Minnesota— 
State Normal School Training Class. 


Duluth Day School. 
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Minneapolis Day School. 

Rochester Day School. 

Jefferson School—St. Paul. 

Virginia Day School. 

Minneapolis and Duluth are under city 
retirement systems. Cities of ten thou- 
sand or more are authorized by the state 
to have their own retirement systems. 
Missouri— 

Gallaudet Day School (St. Louis). 

Kansas City Day School. 

No retirement system . The Gallaudet 
Day School teachers are insured with an 
annuiiy association. 

Nebraska— 

Lincoln Day School. 

North Platte Day School. 

These schools are working for a pen- 
sion system now. 

New Jersey— 

Bayonne Day School. 

Jersey City Day School. 

Newark Day School. 

Paterson Day School. 

Under state retirement system financed 
by teacheer and state. 

New York— 

New York City—P. S. 47—under a city 
retirement system, 
financed by city and teacher. 
Gloversville Day School 

Albany “= 
Schenectady “ ? 


“ee ee 


and state 


Syracuse 
Under state system, financed by teacher, 
state and school. 


Ohio— 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 


Day School 


Dayton 
Findlay 
Hamilton 
Lima 
Mansfield ” 2 
Oak Harbor “ . 


Springfield ve 
Toledo = - 
Warren xs ” 
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Youngstown Day School 
All under the state retirement system, 
financed by teacher, state, and school. 
Oklahoma— 
Tulsa Day School—no retirement system. 
Oregon— 
Portland Day School—no reply. 
Pennsylvania— 
Erie Day School. 
Philadel phig— 
Hayne School. 
Revere School. 
Under state retirement system, financed 
by teacher, city, and state. 


Texas— 
Fort Worth Day School 
Houston Ki 7 
No retirement system. 
Virginia— 


Norfolk Day School 

Richmond “ 5 

Under state retirement system. 
Washington— 

Everett Day School 

Seattle “ . 

Tacoma 

Under state retirement system. 

Spokane Day School—under city re- 

tirement. 


oe 


West Virginia— 
Huntington Day School—no retirement 
system. 


Wisconsin— 
Antigo Day School 
Appleton - ng 
Eau Claire % ” 


Fond du Lac “ “3 


Green Bay * 4 


Kaukauna ia ” 
Kenosha ” 
La Crosse - - 
Madison e ig 
Manitowoc 2 > 
Milwaukee 7 om 
New London “ " 
Oshkosh im = 
Racine ’ ti 
Rice Lake = - 
Sheboygan m2 

“ce “e 


Stevens Point 
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Superior Day School 
Wausau és “3 
Marinette 
The pension system is practically the 
same throughout the state; a state or. 
ganization financed by teacher and state. 
All have group insurance. 
Day Schools in the United States. 117 


“ “ 


States in which these schools are 
enetee: ch 
States having retirement systems. 10 
States with no retirement systems 8 
States revising retirement systems. 2 


States organizing retirement systems 11 

States where teachers are working 
for teacher retirement... 1 

States having no state organization, 
but sponsoring city retirement sys- 


tems in cities of 10,000 or more. 1 
States not responding $b - a 
States having day-schools not under 

Public School System ae 


States having retirement systems: 


Illinois Pennsylvania 
Maryland Ohio 
Massachusetts Virginia 
New Jersey Washington 
New York Wisconsin 
No retirement systems: 
Colorado Missouri 
lowa Oklahoma 
Kansas Texas 
Louisiana West Virginia 
Revising retirement systems: 
California Michigan 
Organizing retirement system: 
Kentucky 


Teachers now working for retirement: 
Nebraska 

No reply received from Oregon and 
Alabama. 

Delaware has one day-school, but it is 
not under the Public School System. 

There is a great similarity in all of 
the retirement systems whether state of 
city organizations. 

Retirement with pension varies from 
fifty to sixty-five years of age with the 
average about sixty. 


(Continued on page 416) 
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The Story of Lip Reading 


A Review BY Gorpon Berry, M. D. 


HAT a treas- 
ure house of 
information is 


to be found in this 
new book! Searches 
through old copies of 
THE VoLTA REVIEW 
and through stories 
about Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell have yielded 
me some of the lore about work for the 
deaf. But now here it is, all carefully 
assembled for me by Mr. DeLand before 
his death and reviewed and recolored in 
vivid pictures by Harriet Andrews Mon- 
tague. He who searches for statistical data 
will find them here, entered in careful 
chronological sequence. He who would 
loop up the details of any particular 
phase will discover here a very complete 
reference bibliography at the close of 
each chapter; an invaluable contribution 
to our libraries. Or perhaps some will 
prefer to sit in an easy chair of an eve- 
ning and read this absorbing tale as I 
have read it, and realize anew the hard- 
ships and trials of the early workers, and 
appreciate more keenly what a debt we 
of this age owe to the pioneers in lip 
reading. 

How many of us who have struggled 
with our lessons and wondered why Miss 
Bruhn and Mr. Nitchie and Miss Kinzie 
labored so toward our undoing, have 
known that the early beginnings went 
back to 1500 A. D.? Apparently they 
would have begun earlier yet if the 
Greeks with their love of bodily perfec- 
tion had had more charity for such a phy- 
sical handicap. Though he was not re- 
ferring to deafness, Aristotle reflected 
this sentiment when he said: “Let it be 
a law that nothing imperfect shall be 
brought up.” As was natural, at first it 
was thought that loss of speech was a 


Its Genesis and Development 
By Fred DeLand 


Revised and completed by 


Harriet Andrews Montague 


Published by the 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


necessary accompani- 
ment of total deaf- 
ness. And some old 
philosophers arrived 
at the interesting de- 
duction that “thought 
could not be con- 
ceived except through 
the medium of articu- 
late words,” while a 
later and even more ingenious deduction 
from the biblical quotation “so then, 
faith cometh by hearing,” arrived at the 
fatalistic conclusion that the deaf could 
scarce be saved. Interestingly, it was the 
work of the early monks in their earnest 
efforts to teach the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith that created the first systematic 
work for deaf children. 

For the sake of our toiling teachers of 
the deaf I am tempted to quote briefly 
from a delightful tale which is supposed 
to be the first record of articulation teach- 
ing but which the reader will join Mr. 
DeLand in considering to be less fact 
than fiction. The old spelling adds yet 
more to the joy of the reading. The good 
Bishop of Beverly, to “extende his char- 
itie and deale his almes,” sought out “a 
younge man that was dumme.” He was 
a beggar, “with an unseemly sore in his 
heade so that only a fewe evill favored 
rough haires . . . . coulde take roote.” 
“On one Sounday, he bydd him to put 
out his tongue and taking him by the 
chinne, made the signe of the holy crosse 
uppon his toungue.” Then “he com- 
maunded him to plucke it in againe, and 
speake, saying gea, gea. Incontinent the 
stringes of his tongue were loosed... . 
The bishop added certain letters by name 

. and when he had recited after the 
bishopp the whole cross rewe, he put 
unto him silliables and hole wordes . .*. . 
and longe sentences. And so he did; and 
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ceased not all that day and night follow- 
ing, so longe as he could hold up his 
head from sleepe.” Nor did this satisfy 
the good bishop. He “commanded the 
phisician to take the sore of his head in 
cure,” to such good purpose that “he that 
was before evill favoured, dumme and a 
lothesome creature to looke to, was now 
made a hansome younge man, his coun- 
tinance amyable and pleausuant to be- 
holde, his tounge ready and nimble to 
speake, his haire curled and faire to see.” 
Oh, what a happy ending! I for one wish 
the good bishop would make the sign of 
the cross on my tongue and instruct his 
physician to see what he could do with 
my scant hair. 

But if we leave the age of myth we find 
a harsher note in this pathetic tale of the 
year 1257: “Near about the festival of the 
finding of the Holy Cross, died the King’s 
daughter, Catherine, who was dumb, and 
fit for nothing, though possessing great 
beauty.” 

The next chapter takes us into the days 
of the Spanish grandees and tells of the 
nobleman Juan Fernandez Navarette, 
born in 1526 and deaf at three, who ex- 
pressed his childish desires by sketches 
and later became a celebrated painter} 
Read his beautiful epitaph: “Although 
mute himself, his breathing pencil lent to 
his canvas a voice more eloquent than 
many a speech.” 

Then we learn of dashing Pierre de 
Ronsard, though deaf, a soldier, courtier 
and poet and the darling of four kings. 
How did he do it, we wonder! 

We are introduced to Pedro Ponce de 
Leon, a figure of romance (1520 to 1584) 
whose training of Francisco de Velasco 
gives us the oldest treatise we have on 
the education of the deaf and discusses 
“the first deaf-mute in the world who has 
spoken by the ingenuity of man.” 

Only a little later came Juan Pablo 
Bonet, who taught Don Luis de Velasco. 
“After strange patience, constancy and 
pains, he brought the young: lord to speak 
as distinctly as any man whatsoever; and 
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to understand so perfectly what others 
said that he would not lose a word in a 
whole day’s conversation.” What chance, 
pray, would a 1931 lip reading champion 
have against such perfection! 

The reader will enjoy the wondrous 
remedy for deaf-mutism at the end of the 
third chapter. “The hairs on the crown 
of the head are shaven, and to this shaven 
part is applied a salve, consisting of three 
ounces of brandy, two-eighths of saltpetre 
and of purified nitre, and one ounce of 
oil of bitter almonds .... With this 
salve the shaven part of the head is an- 
nointed once daily, chiefly at night. By 
morning, after the patient has cleared 
out all the ducts of the brain, the ears, 
nose, and palate, chewed a grain of mas- 
tic, or a little liquorice . . . . combed 
back his hair neatly with an ivory comb, 
and lastly washed his face well, he is to 
be spoken to at the crown of the head, 
i. e., the shaven part; and it is wonder: 
ful how clearly the deaf-mute perceives 
the voice, which he could not in any way 
have heard by the ears.” I wonder that 
some quack does not recommend _ this 
procedure today. It offers sufficient ac- 
tion to satisfy the most exacting demands. 

Chapter VI tells of the patient and lov- 
ing de ’Epée (1712-1789) who first estab- 
lished a school for poor deaf children and 
rightly earned the title, ‘‘apostle of the 
deaf.” He was succeeded by the Abbé 
Sicard (1742-1822) which brings us down 
to times where most of us feel more at 
home. Del’Epée used the oral method 
but found himself obliged to work with 
the manual method because of pressure of 
work and lack of help. Thus France be 
came more addicted to the manual meth 
od, while Germany and later England 
used the oral. Friedrich Hill (1805 
1874), a native of Breslau, was the last 
of this group “and one of the greatest of 
all the educators of the deaf. He cor 
demned signs and the manual alphabet 
and brought speech and language teach 
ing to such a high degree of perfection 


(Continued on page 418) 
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Eight Articles for 
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Leachers, from the 


Lennessee School for the Deaf 





Rhythm—Our Kindergarten Band 


By Guapys G. JAYNE 


66 ND isn’t she a normal hearing 
child?” inquired one of our 


visitors as she was being es- 
corted over the grounds. The “normal 
hearing child” was none other than little 
Mattie Bohanon, one of our deaf students 
who had just completed her third year 
in school. She was enjoying herself 
immensely on the sidewalk in front of 
the dormitory with her rhythmic repeti- 
tion of one, two, three, four, the accent 
of the first beat giving one the suggestion 
of a chant while she was somewhat care- 
lessly, though gracefully, practicing a 
dance step she had acquired in her rhythm 
class. Here was a child who, though deaf, 
had begun to feel the joy that we who 
are more fortunate are somewhat conscious 


of—the rhythm of life. 


When our little raw recruits come to 
us in the fall we wonder how these awk- 
ward babies will ever master the band 
performances which we now use in our 
thythm course. 


In connection with the first steps when 
we are busy trying to distinguish between 
accented and unaccented chords, low and 
high pitch, we begin drills which lead to 
our band numbers. By various physical 


exercises the idea of unison of motion 
and undivided attention to the band 
leader is gradually conveyed. With the 


beginners we use the rhythm sticks, as 
these are more easily handled. We have 
found that the easiest time is two-four as 
it is alternate accented and unaccented 


beat. Considering that we usually have 
from forty to forty-five children we find 
that it takes around two months of 20- 
minute periods three times each week to 
accomplish a definite idea of the com- 
moner meters of two-four, three-four and 
four-four times. Individually this can be 
done in much less time. The test comes 
in keeping this number of children in 
unison. This accomplished, we are ready 
to begin some number in which each child 
is responsible for different effects as the 
music may suggest. Each realizes the 
importance of his own part and will work 
very hard for the honor of playing some 
special instrument such as the anvil, drum 
or Indian tom-tom. 

The three outstanding numbers given 
by our kindergarten band for this year 
were “Jingle Bells,” the “Anvil Chorus,” 
and “Indian Dawn,” an Indian number 
accompanying an Indian dance. 

The following is the Anvil Chorus as 
given by our little band for the Rotary 
Club, and repeated for visiting members 
of the legislature. 

Music, “Anvil Chorus,” page 20, “The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs”—Hall 
and McCreary Co. 

Instruments, Twenty nails. A_ stout 
string tied to a large nail. A smaller nail 
used for hitting the large nail. 

Two horseshoes. The string for hold- 
ing fastened to center of horseshoe, using 
a nail to hit horseshoe. 


One anvil. We used an old one pur- 








200 
V00 


chased from a junk shop. This was 
mounted on a large wooden block with 
six large corks separating the anvil from 
the wooden block in order to give the 
desired ring. 

One triangle. 

Ten sand paper blocks, hitting only the 
backs together to give a clicking sound. 

One drum. 

One xylophone. 

One cymbal. 

Time—We found that to divide this se- 
lection into fast two-four time was more 
effective than the usual four-four time. 

Parts 2—First two measures, introduc- 
tion by piano. 

8—Next eight measures, sand paper in- 
struments, clicking backs together. 

12—Next twelve measures, nails and 
horseshoes. 

2—The next two measures, interlude by 
piano. 

11—The anvil chorus then played only 
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by the anvil, hitting one two beats to each 
measure and one beat on the eleventh 
measure. 

2—Then two measures, interlude by 
piano. 

1—On final measure the whole orches- 
tra plays one beat on the last note. 

The whole selection is then repeated. 
There are thirty-eight measures.  Re- 
peating it makes seventy-six measures. 

The children enjoy this a great deal 
and I know of nothing better than these 
band exercises to influence attention, co- 
operation of mind and muscle, and an 
understanding of rhythmic motion, which 
plays such a strong part in acquiring 
more natural speech. The children love 
the exercises and it is interesting to see 
them strive for the honor of playing the 
special instruments and sometimes for 
leadership of the orchestra. After all, 
work through play is our best method of 
procedure. 





Drill Exercises in Punctuation 
By H. R. Warp 


LL too often the teaching of punc- 
A sion is made a somewhat hap- 
hazard affair. In fact, all too of- 
ten we who are responsible for the matter 
become a bit careless in our own use of 
punctuation. It is not uncommon for the 
records, reports, or programs of teachers 
to be handed in carelessly punctuated. It 
may be safely said that hundreds of teach- 
ers might very profitably “brush up” on 
this phase of composition. 

In the advanced classes, two features 
should always constitute a part of punc- 
tuation teaching: first, the reason for its 
use should be clearly stated; second, plen- 
tiful exercises for practice should accom- 
pany the lesson. A condensed manual or 
handbook should be supplied to each pu- 
pil. This handbook should consist of 
plainly stated rules together with clear 
examples showing the rules put into prac- 
tice. Such a book can be prepared by the 


teacher and presented to the pupils in 
1ote book form as needed, or any of the 
numerous published texts may be used. 
The main point is to have the rules read- 
ily accessible, numbered, and sub-headed 
for quick reference. Much time will be 
saved if the book is provided with a key, 
or index, for use in correcting papers. 

In the first series of practice sheets, it 
is best to work with only one or two 
rules in a lesson. Be sure that all the 
pupils understand fully the meaning of 
each rule. Require that they prove this 
fact by actual examples. This does not 
necessarily imply that they have memo- 
rized the rule. Prepare drill sheets with 
mimeograph or hektograph, calling for 
correction of violations of the rules stud- 
ied. While several very good drill books 
are published, a teacher is often able to 
approximate more nearly the needs of 
her class with exercises she herself has 
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prepared. Above all, the exercises should 
be extensive. Use twenty-five, or even 
fifty sentences. Assign a second and a 
third sheet for night work when neces- 
sary. In language work of any sort, the 
danger of inadequate drill exercise for 
the slower members of the class is great- 
er than the danger of too much drill for 
the quicker pupils. Exercises in punc- 
tuation are not very expensive in time 
consumed. If we but pause to consider 
what a great part repetition plays in the 
building of the hearing child’s language, 
we can appreciate more fully the value 
of repetition for the deaf child. 

After the more important rules of punc- 
tuation have been worked on as described 
above. mixed exercise sheets involving 
several rules should be given. Do not 
include too many different rules in a 
single exercise—three or four will be 
about right. Leave a margin of an inch 
or more at the right side of the sheet. 
Instruct the pupils to correct the errors 
in punctuation, to insert marks where 
they have been omitted, and to note on 
the margin opposite the line containing 
the error the handbook number of the 
rule which applies. Have only one error 
to a line. This simplifies grading, for by 
using twenty, twenty-five, or fifty lines, 
the paper can be accurately scored. Com- 
petitive matches may be used to add in- 
terest. Form teams, and keep a percent- 
age scoreboard. “Singles” or “doubles” 
tournaments can also be used to create 
enthusiasm. Such matches will require 
only ten or fifteen minutes daily. The 
entire tournament will cover about a 
week, depending on the size of the class. 
These matches really bring results. 


The third step carries the drill into 
connected paragraphs, conversations, 
short compositions, and letters. As above, 
have only one error to each line, and re- 
quire identification of the rule involved 
in each correction. Insist upon a reason 
for a mark of punctuation. Remember, 
there should be no punctuation without 
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a reason. Letters furnish especially fine 
drills in this work. There seems at pres- 
ent a great need for standardization of 
letter forms. If you doubt this, consult 
a dozen or more well-known textbooks in 
composition. At any rate, a standard 
form should be adopted by the teachers 
in a school, to avoid confusing the pupils. 
Of course, in the higher grades the pupils 
should know all the generally accepted 
forms. 

Not only should the teacher grade rig- 
idly all punctuation in pupils’ papers, 
but should use great care not to violate 
the rules herself. This caution applies 
especially to such errors as the omission 
of question marks, periods after initials 
and abbreviations, and commas in dates 
and addresses. 

A fourth step which should be used as 
extensively as practicable is the applica- 
tion of these exercises to the original 
language work turned in by the pupils. 
The teacher should merely note the num- 
ber of the rule violated on the margin of 
the paper, and ‘return it for correction by 
the pupil. Self-correction is the best 
method for fixing the principle in the 
pupil’s mind. 

Naturally the above discussion applies 
equally to capitalization. This phase of 
school work would be greatly simplified 
if all teachers would impress indelibly on 
the minds of their pupils that only gen- 
uine capital letters will be accepted. 
Probably every teacher has at some time 
experienced trouble with the letters “A,” 
“SR ee oe | a ee ee 
“W,” and “Y.” These, as well as all other 
capitals, should be made large enough to 
prevent any shadow of confusion. No 
capital letter in the least doubtful should 
under any circumstances be accepted. 

Papers should be corrected only at such 
a time as to allow careful, thoughtful 
consideration. A carelessly corrected 
paper shifts the responsibility to shoul- 
ders that should not be compelled to 
carry it. 
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Speech Work 


By Maccre NEEL Proctor 


OOR speech, like the poor, we have 
p always with us, and we constantly 
endeavor to improve it. 

Though we often differ as to the method 
of approach, we are “everlastingly at it.” 

In every case of nasality in deaf chil- 
dren with which I have come in contact, 
there has been a lack of breath control, 
and an inability to raise and lower the 
soft palate at will. As a result, there is 
nasality, where there should be nasal 
resonance. 

Teachers of singing lay much stress 
upon the “yawning position,” or open 
throat, which we call the “flat tongue po- 
sition.” They also strive for front posi- 
tions and controlled breathing, as we do, 
and to attain these, they use syllable 
drills. 

Well planned syllable drills—suited to 
the needs of each particular child and 
given in a variety of forms, in order that 
they may not be tiresome—are among the 
best cures for lack of flexibility, rapidity, 
and clearness. They give the desired 
smoothness in going from one syllable to 
another and help to avoid those “jerky 
breaks” with which we are so familiar. 

A muffled or unintelligible word may 
be made clearer and more distinct by tak- 
ing it apart and by combining the incor- 
rectly spoken vowels or consonants in 
syllables. 

Whenever the drills are given, the pu- 
pil should be shown how to hold his dia- 
phragm in and up and how to conserve 
his breath. A properly held diaphragm 
automatically lifts the lungs to proper po- 
sition. 

The pupil can, by placing his hands 
over the slight depressions just below the 
collar bones and near the inner edges of 
the shoulders (of the teacher) get the 
idea of the necessary “lift” of the chest, 
while keeping the breath under control, 
in giving a word or phrase. 

He can then be shown the difference in 


breath control, when the chest is allowed 
to fall at the end of every syllable or 
word, and thus learns that he must keep 
his lungs partially filled with air until 
the syllable, word or phrase is finished. 

This and the “yawning position” keep 
the voice channels free and open and the 
flow of breath even. 

For a “draggy” voice, the yar, ya-e, yee, 
yo-e drills are important because they em- 
phasize the quick or staccato movement 
of the diaphragm and the forward posi- 
tion of the lips. They take the pupil’s 
mind entirely away from his nose and 
throat and he likes to “feel” what his 
diaphragm is doing, when it moves quick- 
ly in and out. 

For a nasal voice, the arng and eeng 
drills are helpful. 

Often our pupils are made too con- 
scious of their vocal mechanism and we 
unconsciously create the very constriction 
that we desire to prevent. 

We have all seen syllable drills given 
in a “deadly monotonous” way, and 
looked upon by the pupils as just one 
more dry period in the day’s program. 
There is no need for this, as there are 
many ways in which syllable drills may 
be made interesting. 

Why shouldn’t our speech drills be 
planned in such a way as to make our 
pupils feel that each correctly spoken ele- 
ment, syllable or word, is just one step 
up in the long climb that will end in 
success. 

Climbing is always hard work, but the 
joy that is ours when the summit is 
reached and we can look down on the 
place from which we started is greater 
than any other—the joy of achievement. 

The Matterhorn cannot be climbed by 
tourists without guides, neither can the 
summit of the “Steep Hill of Good 
Speech” be attained without a far-seeing, 
sure-footed, resourceful teacher, whose 


patience and tact are unlimited. 
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Silent Reading 


By Sara G. Hupcin 


O LEARN a foreign language, we 
speak it, write it, read it, translate 


and transpose it. A certain teacher 
found himself with thirty minutes of of- 
fice duty daily that was comparatively 
idle time. He utilized it to study French 
and in a few years was able to read un- 
derstandingly any book in that language 
but with no ability to speak it at all. 

To the average deaf child who enters 
one of our state schools at the age of six 
any language but that of his own native 
gestures is a foreign language. The intel- 
ligent deaf child comes to us with a brief 
vocabulary of such gestures. He knows 
the use of familiar household articles, of 
his own clothing and toys, of the family 
automobile, and he has a preference for 
certain foods but he has no name for any 
of these things. It is our job to help him 
translate his small group of ideas into 
language. 

I once heard a little girl sigh profound- 
ly and wish that people were born grad- 
uated. She doubtless voiced the wish of 
many. All of us want to know but most 
of us would like to gain our knowledge 
as we do ready-to-wear clothing. 

One of the best aids I have found to 
help young people to learn language is 
My Weekly Reader, issued by the Ameri- 
can Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 
Each paper contains five short stories and 
a page of self-help activities. This page 
is a sort of test on the five stories with a 
few suggestions for original work. At 
the foot of this page is a score-board 
where each pupil can check his own work 
after his paper has been corrected by the 
teacher. Each story is a simplified ac- 
count of some current event with an il- 
lustration which is a wonderful help to 
deaf children. 

Besides being splendid language work, 
these papers give us many ready made 
lessons in speech and lip reading and 


form the basis for many interesting les- 
sons in history, geography and nature- 
study. The child who becomes interested 
in the lone heath-hen on Martha’s Vine- 
yard or in the passing of the passenger 
pigeon wants to know more about our 
winged relatives. The boy who learns 
that humanity could not exist a decade 
should all bird-life suddenly become ex- 
tinct feels less enthusiastic about his skill 
in the use of slingshot or airgun. 

My class this year has especially en- 
joyed Uncle Ben’s Letters. Uncle Ben 
started from New York City last autumn 
for a trip around the world, and his 
weekly letters have made would-be-globe- 
trotters of the entire class. Stopping first 
at Havana, Cuba, he took us to see the 
old fort and a sugar plantation. We 
stepped upon land hallowed by the foot- 
prints of the great mariner who led the 
way across the Sea of Darkness. Here 
was an opportunity to show pictures of 
old Fart Marion and learn something of 
that southern city that has lived under 
four flags. Reaching Panama we mar- 
velled not only at the great canal, but at 
the spotless condition of the Canal Zone. 
We learned how the great De Lesseps was 
defeated by flies and mosquitoes and how 
General Gorgas made success possible by 
draining the swamps and, with the help 
of wire screens and the gold-dust twins, 
conquered both malaria and _ tropical 
fevers. When we learned that the Canal 
Zone was secured for the United States 
through the energy of President Roose- 
velt, we naturally wished to know more 
of that great man, the youngest ever to 
hold the office of President of the United 
States. 

At San Francisco Uncle Ben did not 
remain long enough to verify California’s 
boast regarding climate, but he endorsed 
all that has been said of her beauty. The 
next letter was from Hawaii and told of 
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surf-riding, a marvellous climate, gor- 
geous flowers, huge sugar plantations, 
and terrifying volcanoes. Crossing the 
big ocean and thereby losing one day in 
the calendar, Uncle Ben reached Japan, 
where he sent us pictures of Fujiyama, 
cherry trees, a ricksha, and of pretty 
maidens drinking tea. China being in a 
state of war, Uncle Ben stopped only at 
the English town of Hong Kong and from 
there sailed to the Philippines. As all 
the young people there speak English, he 
found association with the little brown 
men very pleasant. Next we hear of him 
in Borneo among the Dyaks, whose chief 
joy in life is to hunt heads. We were 
glad when Uncle Ben left those wild men 
and was safe in a ship bound for India. 
While in India, Uncle Ben rode on an 
elephant, killed a cobra, visited the beau- 
tiful Taj Mahal and met the famous Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. And now he writes us 
from Egypt, that desert land with its nar- 
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row strip of fertile soil, “the gift of the 
Nile”; that ancient land famous for its 
one-time civilization, its ruins, tombs, 
pyramids, and Sphinx; that land where 
Joseph was sold as a slave and rose by 
his genius to be Pharaoh’s prime minis- 
ter; the land of Moses, who freed his 
people and became the great lawgiver, 
for the Jews and for all Christendom; 
the land of the Nile, the only river in the 
world of which it may be said that the 
longer it flows the smaller it grows. 

When our school closed, Uncle Ben 
was still in Egypt. His wanderings have 
given us many delightful geography les- 
sons. Besides creating a wanderlust, they 
have developed the joy of vicarious ad- 
venture, and they have made _ library 
books more interesting. To one little 
girl in particular has come the desire to 
complete lessons without delay in order 
to have time to spend with Little Women, 
Little Men, or Jo’s Boys. 





A Sunday School Suggestion 


By Mrs. LENABEL Mays 


vet Picture Cards, issued by the Pub- 

lishing House of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. We also use a large 
chart illustrating the lessons, published 
by Harris, Jones & Co., 353 Prairie 
Avenue, Providence, R. I. We have found 
this literature very helpful in planning 
our Sunday work. 

Each teacher takes her own class on 
Sunday for a forty-five minute period. 
This has its advantages, as she knows 
just about how much the class can un- 
derstand and in what language to put 
their work. The teacher may use any 
originality she desires. 

I have found the following to be a 
very good plan for a third grade class 
with the literature we use. I write out 


1: THE Tennessee School we use Oli- 


on the slate the story for the day in lan- 
guage I am sure they understand, bring- 


ing out one main point to remember. We 
read the story over until we understand 
it thoroughly. Then I ask them questions 
about it, which we take turns in answer- 
ing. When we have finished the questions 
and have memorized and spoken the mem- 
ory verse, I give the children the cards 
to read. 

I have found that my classes always 
enjoy making a book. This is done by 
pasting each card on a sheet of paper and 
writing the memory verse, story and ques- 
tions under it. A page is made every 
Sunday after our lesson is finished. Each 
child’s pages are put into a cover made 
of any colored paper he chooses. I paste 
a picture or flower on the front cover 
and put the book together with paper 
clips. These are fine for reference during 
the year. 

I do not make the book work compul- 
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sory with my classes. In fact, I have had 
some pupils to tell me that they didn’t 
want to make a book, because it was too 
much like a baby class. So I said no 
more to them, but the ones who wished 
to do so started their books and by the 
next Sunday all had decided that the 
books were a very nice thing and were 
ready to join us. They really seem to 
enjoy reading these books and to treasure 
them because they are their own work. 

I feel that any extra work we may do 
during our Sunday period to increase in- 
terest and put over the one great point 
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for which we are striving is well worth 
the effort. 

After all a deaf child’s best friends are 
his father, mother, and teacher; so it is 
up to the teacher as one of his best 
friends to teach him spiritual things as 
well as the three R’s. Though his deaf- 
ness is so much of a handicap in his 
understanding of spiritual matters, it 
seems to me that, regardless of creeds, we 
can teach him something of the kind- 
ness and goodness of God by making our 
Sunday work as simple as possible and 
by applying it to everyday things. 


Silent Reading in the Beginning Classes 


By Leora CARVER 


FTER several years’ experience with 
A first year pupils I am convinced 
that silent reading can, and should 

be given. 

I have been trying this out, each year 
giving a little more. The past year I 
gave about one hundred and fifty nouns, 
numbers through ten, ten colors, calendar 
work, and more than one hundred com- 
mands. 

The children like it and give the clos- 
est attention. All the work was given as 
speech reading first. I do not think silent 
reading interferes with speech reading. I 
believe it helps, especially with the 
slower pupils. Every child likes to do 
what those around him are doing, and 
action work appeals to him. 

I made my charts by putting strips of 
Manila board, three-fourths of an inch 
wide, across the charts, mounting noun 
pictures on small black cards, four by 
three and one-fourth inches. These can 
be changed about, thereby making the 


picture of the cow, dog, cat, etc., appear 
in different positions on the chart and 
creating more interest. 

Number and color charts have been 
made in the same way. Cards, five by 
three, were used. Pictures of three boys, 
a red apple, etc., were also put on the 
cards. 

In building up the charts, there are 
several ways to use pictures as well as 
script and printed words. The picture 
cards can be placed with the script or 
printed word and vice versa. 

It is especially beneficial to teach the 
script or printed words by using the flash- 
card method. The teacher holds up the 
picture or object which the word repre- 
sents and the pupil having the same print- 
ed word shows it to the class. 

It is most interesting to watch pupils 
figuring out new commands when they 
know all the words used, as “Put a doll 
into the bathtub,” “Give five flags to 


Doris,” etc. 
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Language Games as a Help in Teaching Language 


By STELLA C. RUPLEY 


the things which are Caesar’s, but it 

would be impossible to remember 
where I have found the different devices 
for teaching language. 

However, I wish to say that the games 
which I shall present were used in the 
North Carolina school while I was there 
and I have used them successfully since. 

First, I shall take up the articles a or 
an and the. 

Explain to the pupils that an is used 
before words beginning with a 

e 
i 


] ihe nis like to render unto Caesar 


oO 
u 
while a is used before words beginning 
with a consonant, and that the indefinite 
article is used the first time in a para- 
graph and the definite, the succeeding 
times when referring to the same thing. 

Also explain that the is used where 
there is only one of a kind in the room, 
or in the school, or in the town, etc. Ex. 
if there is one waste-basket, it is the 
waste-basket, one flag-pole on the school- 
grounds is called the flag-pole, and the 
post office in the town. 

Of course, these rules aren’t given to 
young children, but their practical use is 
imparted. The children learn by doing. 
A good game for illustrating these articles 
is as follows: 

Have the action performed and let the 
children describe it thus: 

Miss gave a ball, a top and 
an orange to Walter. Walter gave the 
ball to Mildred, the top to Emily, and 
the orange to Susan. Mildred bounced 
the ball, Emily spun the top, and Susan 
ate the orange. 


Acting Adjectives 


A list of familiar adjectives is dis- 
played on the standard. Two or three 


pupils volunteer to “act” and are sent 
from the room. When they have decided 
upon the word they are to act they re- 
turn and demonstrate before the circle 
The children in the circle call out the 
name of the adjective, and to make sure 
that all understand one child is allowed 
to point to the correct word on the list. 
A few adjectives suitable for acting are: 
noisy, sleepy, weak, tired, heavy, happy, 
sad. 


Acting Adverbs 


Two sets of cards (about 4 by 6 
inches) are arranged for this game. On 
one set is written in large script a series 
of familiar verbs in the past tense. On 
the other set a series of adverbs. Two or 
three pupils volunteer to act, as in the 
adjective game. The children may de- 
scribe the action, as: He walked slowly. 
She sewed carefully. They ran fast. One 
child from the circle then shows the 
proper construction of the sentence by 
placing on the standard rail the verb 
card followed by the adverb card. Then 
the children who have taken part in the 
acting stand at the side of the standard 
taking their places according to the words 
they represent. 

Verbs and adverbs which may be used, 
are: walked slowly, walked fast, sewed 
carefully, sewed carelessly, ran noisily, 
sat quietly. 

In the comparison of adverbs, tell the 
pupils always to use more or most when 
they compare words ending in “ly.” 

They are frequently called the “ly” or 
“how adverbs. 

In comparing adverbs, let two pupils 
walk noisily, but one walk more noisily 
than the other. 


Then have a pupil speak or write, John 
walked more noisily than James. 

A good game for teaching either-or and 
neither-nor is as follows: 
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Susan goes into the hall. Walter turns 
the table upside down. Someone calls 
Susan, who comes in and indicates (by 
calling the name) who shall question 
her. 

Emily: Who turned the table upside 
down? 

Susan: I think it was either Mildred 
or Quinnie. 
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Class: It was neither Mildred nor 
Quinnie. 

Susan: I think it was either Ray or 
Reed. 

Ray: It was I. 

Then Ray goes into the hall and 
another action is performed and thus the 
game continues until the interest wanes. 





Swimming and Life Saving as a Part of Our 


Physical Education Program 
By W. Frep KENT 


E ALL know the benefits of 

swimming and the great satis- 

faction we had when we first 
swam across a small area in six or seven 
feet of water. After we have been able 
to swim almost any place, the fear that 
we once had soon leaves us. At this time 
two or three fields open to further de- 
velopment of swimming: (1) fancy div- 
ing; (2) speed swimming, which has some 
interesting features such as the start, the 
turn, the correct kick, the breathing, and 
getting the most from the arm pull; and 
(3) life saving. 

Life saving has been a very interesting 
feature in our program for the past two 
years. We have both senior and junior 
organized life guards. At every swim 
period some of these boys are on duty 
with the instructor. In our life saving 
class we have tried to put across two very 
important features. First, know how to 
take care of yourself; and, second, know 
how to help your subject after you have 
taken him from the water. 

When to help and when not to help are 
very important questions to a life saver, 
also to know when a person is really 
drowning or when he is just frightened. 
The latter is the more serious to the life 
saver. In this case the life saver must be 
careful in his approach to avoid the grasp 
of the struggling person who is trying to 


climb on top. The two safest ways to ap- 
proach a frightened person are from the 
rear, if possible, and an underwater ap- 
proach, being very careful to get low, 
below the knees, so that he can not reach 
down and get a hold on you. Let us sup- 
pose our subject gets a tight hold on us, 
because that is the only way a frightened 
person would get a hold. If our life 
saver does not know how to break the 
hold and is afraid, we shall have two 
subjects instead of one. But if he knows 
his job and keeps his head we should see 
him submerge with his subject (for the 
life saver has learned that a frightened 
person wants to be on top), break his 
grasp under water, come up from the 
rear and move his subject toward the 
shore with a hair or a cross chest carry. 
A good slogan is Be able to save your- 
self. 

Next in importance is knowing the 
proper use of artificial respiration. To 
most beginning life savers this is more of 
a joke than an important job, but we 
have not done much for a drowning per- 
son if we have only brought him ashore. 

In restoring respiration great stress 
should be put on the 1, 2, 3 snap, 4, 5. 
A boy must learn that the 1 is a straight 
push forward, the 2 is the weight of your 
body, on your arms, perpendicular to the 


(Continued on page 410) 
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September Again 


How are you, colleagues? As glad 
as we are that this sizzling summer is 
over, and that the dear old Pay Day is 
coming nearer and nearer? 

For those teachers who went to summer 
school, either at Johns Hopkins or other 
universities, we wish to express our pro- 
found respect. We know what it means, 
this year, for we were one of you, and 
we don’t mind patting ourself on the 
back, along with our approving pats on 
your collective back. Yes, we went back 
to college. Had it been possible, we 
should have hastened to Johns Hopkins, 
but as we couldn’t do that, we went to 
the nearest big university. And (sez we 
with a proud smirk), during all those 
blistering six weeks we didn’t miss a 
session! 

Fearfully and timidly we enrolled, won- 
dering whether we would be the Class 
Grandmom, and whether we would be 
stupid and dumb after all these years 
of absence. Hurrah! We found that there 
were plenty of teachers who could be 
grandmas to us, as well as a number 
who could be our baby sisters. And to 
our joy, the methods courses which we 
took proved far more intelligble to us 
than they would have when we were new 
teachers. 

So we feel very pleased with ourselves, 
crammed with new ideas and new knowl- 
edge. We haven't had time to get dis- 
couraged because some of them won't 
work with the deaf. Never mind if they 
don’t. At least we know now what the 


modern public and private schools—the 
progressive schools—are doing. We know 
what they consider the standard. It’s up 
to us to adapt as many of their methods 
to our own field as we can. And as for 
those we can’t use, we promise ourself 
that at least we'll know exactly why we 
can’t. 

To us it was an inspiring sight, hun- 
dreds of teachers spending their none 
too munificent salaries, working to the 
limit during their hard earned vacation, 
in order to be a little more efficient in 
their classroom next term. We _ were 
proud to be a hanger on. 

We entered the courses with a solemn 
determination not to tell anyone we 
taught the deaf. It lasted till the end 
of the first day! You know how long 
it is, in a pleasant friendly crowd of 
teachers, that one can keep secret her 
place 6f employment! Well, the usual 
thing happened. We were regarded with 
awe, curiosity, and amazement, and the 
questions began to pop at us. You know. 
The usual thing! 

One friendly little teacher said kindly, 
“Did you tell the professor? You'd 
better, right away, so he won't expect 
you to know anything!” 

We laughed that off good naturedly, 
but gnashing our teeth. A few days later, 
when we entered the class, the professor 
called us up front and asked us to ex- 
plain a point that had come up in a 
previous class relative to the “sullenness 
and irritability of deaf children.” 


That made us gnash our teeth again, 
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as it would you, and we answered the 
question with airy scorn, in the negative, 
demanding of those present why the deaf 
were so misunderstood by a lucky hear- 
ing world. When we seated ourself, a bit 
fearfully, now that our burst of eloquence 
was over, for after all, we did want that 
credit for our course, to our surprise, 
the professor asked us if we wouldn't 
take the period, and explain to the stu- 
dents just how we went about teaching 
deaf children. 

Well, you know the answer to that. 
You know what you would have done. 
That’s what we tried to do. We strutted 
around, up front, and told those folks a 
thing or two about the deaf, watching 
out of the corner of our eye for the 
moment when they would begin to yawn. 

But nary a yawn greeted us. Once 
more we had proof that Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss General Public are eager to hear 
about the deaf, when someone will tell 
them! When we finally sat down, breath- 
less but still fiery, question after question 
was hurled at us: “How do you know 
a new deaf child’s name?” “How do you 
get a new deaf child to come to you when 
you want him?” “How do you test hear- 
ing?” etc., etc., until the bell rang. 

And it all proves to us once more that 
it’s up to us, the teachers of deaf chil- 
dren, to educate the community in which 
we live concerning our little deaf friends. 
We're only sorry we can’t do it better. 
What we need are a few Patrick Henrys 
and Henry Clays to take up the cause of 
the deaf and make the public like to hear 
about it. 


Diary of a Teacher of Deaf Children 
SEPTEMBER 9TH 


AME back to school. Had my old 
a class today, as the principal is still 

absent, due to illness in family. 
Decided to find out if Katie had lost her 
CH, and if Ted had gone back to his old 
mumbly way of saying “Good morning.” 
Both had. Found out Miss B— had got 
married in the summer and hope they 
don’t ask for contributions for her wed- 
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ding present till Pay Day. I’m “broke” 
now! 
SEPTEMBER 13TH 

Paper passed around asking for two 
dollars towards Miss B—’s wedding pres- 
ent. Have my new class. Needn’t have 
worried about my pupils’ forgetting as 
these children have also forgotten a lot 
during the summer. Their former teacher 
asked me about them at recess. Tried to 
be tactful. Dear knows what the teacher 
who got my pupils is thinking. 
SEPTEMBER 17TH 

Paper passed around asking for dues 
to Teachers’ Association. I simply can’t 
pay this till Pay Day. First Teachers’ 
Meeting called. Lady from Z— Univer- 
sity talked to us about the teacher who 
dances all night and then wonders why 
every pupil she has is a problem child. 
HOW Id like to meet that teacher! I’ve 
heard about her so much I’ve always 
wanted to ask her how she manages 
her income, to provide dance frocks in 
September! 
SEPTEMBER 20TH 

Paper passed around asking us to con- 
tribute as much as possible to the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf. This will 
have to wait till Pay Day, or I'll be in 
the Home myself. 


SEPTEMBER 25TH 

Little Fred had a birthday today, and 
as his family didn’t send him anything 
and I’m desperate about finances, I took 
the children a cake I baked at home last 
night, and made lemonade. They had a 
good time. In the midst of the party 
a paper was brought in asking for a 
contribution toward a hospital for sick 
teachers of this state. If they’d only wait 
till Pay Day I'd give them fifty cents! 
SEPTEMBER 30TH 

Pay Day tomorrow. Can’t wait. Trip 
to B— offered to the faculty at reduced 
rates, for this Saturday. I’d love to go, 
but daren’t put my name down, in case 
we don’t get those beautiful checks to- 
morrow. Pete started a fist fight with 
Angeline, but Angeline had him thor- 
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oughly cowed by the time I reached 
him. Edward and Junior had an attack 
of Both-want-the-same- 


CX chair. Hard on_ the 


chair! Celina confided 


Apa ad, 
Y Ses to me that she had no 
{ /) (heme money for the movies. 
ae ACK} Sorry, Celina! Man 
tr ll I f } came around - selling 


Kw A magazines to send him- 
al self through college. 


4, I \ / | Did not appeal. Teacher 

= \ KK down stairs tried to 
C borrow a dollar from 
me. Told her I was going on borrowed 
money myself. (Lucky for me my brother 


lent me ten dollars. All gone, though!) 
WILL we get paid tomorrow? WILL we? 


OcTOBER IsT 
We did. 
Rhymes for Intermediate Children 
THE AIRPLANE 
Up in the sky is an airplane, 
Up in the sky so blue. 
It’s flying and flying and flying. 
I wish I could fly with it, too. 
Away over tree tops and houses 
And cities and towns I would go. 
But the airplane is far, far away, now, 
And I’m still on the ground below! 


SCHOOL 


Last year, in school, I tried to read 
And add, and write, and spell. 

I made mistakes. I know more now. 
I do my school work well. 


The Question of the Month 


Our question this month is one con- 
cerning discipline, sent in by a teacher, 
who, due to the long illness and final 
death of another member of the faculty, 
has fallen heir to her class—a primary 
class of first year children. 

“These children,” the teacher writes. 
“have had a succession of substitutes— 
young untrained girls, and they have all 
the faults you can imagine, and more. 
The children are inattentive, naughty. 
quarrelsome—indeed I don’t know where 
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to begin with them! Can you give me 
any help? 

A question somewhat similar to this 
one was answered, and well answered, by 
Miss Alcorn, of the Georgia School, last 
year, and we advise the teacher who sent 
in the question to read Miss Alcorn’s 
answer in the March, 1930, issue of the 
Votta Review. 

However, as we don’t want ever to 
seem unwilling to get questions answered 
for our colleagues, and as the teacher 
who is “stuck” with the troublesome class 
may be in dire need of help, and not 
have last year’s issues of the Votta Re- 
VIEW, we hastened to a teacher in our 
own school with the question. 

This teacher is one of long experience, 
and one on whom our principal often 
calls to straighten out classes with discip- 
line problems. She was agreeable—we'd 
like to state here and now that, with one 
exception, all the experts whom we have 
bothered to answer questions for teachers 
have been willing and gracious. Experts 
whom we haven't yet bothered, please 
note. 

But what we really started to say was 
that while this teacher in our school was 
willing to answer the question about dis- 
cipline, she balked at having her name 
printed, and though we do not approve of 
her attitude we didn’t refuse her good 
answer on that account. 


' 


THE ANSWER 


You have a big task before you, Miss 
———, but little by little you will put 
it over. You have to build up in these 
little children the desire for good be- 
havior. Apparently that is the least of 
their desires. Goodness hasn’t been made 
desirable. 

As you know, modern pedagogy frowns 
upon material rewards. No candy for 
the good children, no pictures or ribbons 
to wear! Obey the rules of modern ped- 
agogy, with discretion. You have a spe- 
cial problem. Most of the famous au- 
thorities of modern pedagogy would be 
hopelessly at sea if they were set down 
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in the midst of a class of young deaf 
children. 

But there are other ways of making 
goodness desirable. Suppose Tommy re- 
fuses indifferently to turn his eyes your 
way for the lip-reading drill. Put him 
right out of the circle, and let a delight- 
ful game follow the lip-reading, if it is 
only for a moment or two, so that Tom- 
my has a chance to gaze wistfully from 
his banishment upon the fun his noble 
comrades are having. The chances are 
that Tommy will watch during the next 
lip-reading. 

Do I approve of having deaf children 
shut their eyes, as a punish- 
ment? Yes, I do. Our school 
doctors assure me that this is 
a splendid rest for a small 
high strung deaf child’s nerves. 
But not too long. Remember, 
a few moments with your eyes 
shut is a long, long time, if 
something pleasant — some- 
thing especially pleasant — is 
happening to the other children. 





If, as sometimes happens, all the chil- 
dren during some exercise are indifferent 
and half-attentive, make them all shut 
their eyes a few moments. Then, when 
they beg for their favorite game later, 
show them there is no time. Show them 
they had to shut their eyes so long a time 
—even small deaf children understand 
the clock’s significance, even though they 
can’t tell time. 

But be very sure you are not punishing 
the innocent with the guilty for you are 
yourself the class’ model of good behav- 
ior. You must always be fair. 

Insist upon good conduct from each 
pupil. Don’t be satisfied with anything 
else. At the same time, as the teacher 
who taught me all I know about discip- 
line used to say, “Don’t see everything.” 
Keep the children happy, if you can. It’s 
far better to overlook a bit of thoughtless- 
ness than to have hurt feelings and tears. 
But deliberate misbehavior is different. In 
this case remove the offender immediately, 
and banish him to a convenient corner 
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before his naughtiness has 
infected all his classmates. | 
Do this without getting ex- C 4 
cited about it, at all, in SS 
your calmest “It’s-all-in- , | 
the-day’s-work” manner, \ 
and having banished the \ 
child, ignore the incident. 
Only see to it that the 
naughty one misses some- ~~ _ 
thing very nice, whether it ——~ 
is a game or a class exercise the children 
are especially fond of. A few days of this 
firm system, and you will have made a 
good start toward impressing your young- 
sters that the way of the transgressor is 
hard, and that it’s more advantageous to 
be good. 

Above all, be pleasant and good hu- 
mored and full of fun yourself. Don’t 
keep the fear of punish- 
ment before the children’s 
minds. Rather assume that 





i. 





they are all good — of 

' course they are good—un- 
pa til someone is definitely 
not good. And let the 

children who are deserv- 

ing of it know they enjoy 

er. 5, Oe your approval. There's 


nothing like knowing we 
have the esteem of the boss to make us 
try to win more esteem! 

Of course, the ideal we teachers are 
striving after, is to have a class of chil- 
dren with a community sense of respon- 
sibility, where each child is good because 
he wants to be, because to win the ap- 
proval of his classmates he must be a 
good member of the class community. 
But with babies—and ‘all little first year 
deaf children are babies, emotionally— 
one must use tact and patience, and 
gradually build up the idea: —which will 
perhaps not be achieved for a year or 
two, or even longer. 





Lip Reading for Older Boys and Girls 


On Labor Day you were home, and 
so we did not have a chance to talk about 
(Continued on page 414) 
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Resolutions 


Adopted at the Meeting in Baltimore, July 10, 1931 





Whereas: The forty-first annual busi- 
ness meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf has been most profitable due to the 
careful organization of details for the 
convenience and pleasure of the mem- 
bers, and, 

WuereEas: The courses being given at 
the Johns Hopkins University for teach- 
ers of the deaf, arranged in cooperation 
with the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, have 
been found to be most successful and in- 
spiring to the student body, therefore, 

Be It RESOLVED: 

First: That our thanks are hereby ten- 
dered to Dr. Robert B. Roulston, Direc- 
tor of the Summer School of the Johns 
Hopkins University, for his generous co- 
operation and interest in the work of the 
Association group, and his cordial inclu- 
sion of the visiting instructors in his gen- 
eral faculty. 

Second: That our thanks are tendered 
to Dr. Joseph S. Ames, President of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and to Dr. 
Florence E. Bamberger, Professor of Edu- 
cation, for their active interest and. en- 
thusiasm for the special courses for teach- 
ers of the deaf. 

Third: That we extend to Miss Olive A. 
Whildin, Supervisor of Special Education, 
Baltimore Public Schools, and esteemed 
member of our Association, our grateful 
acknowledgment and sincere thanks and 
appreciation for time and effort expended 
in making the necessary arrangements 
that teachers of the deaf might avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the special and 
regular summer courses at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Fourth: That we thank the staff of 
teachers of the Baltimore Day Schools 


for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing for 
their cooperation with visiting instruc- 
tors; and the parents of deaf and hard 
of hearing children for their cooperation 
in sending the children for the various 
classes in the 


demonstration summer 
school. 
Fifth: That we are deeply sensible of 


our indebtedness to the Reverend D. E. 
Trueblood and the members of the 
Homewood Society of Friends for the use 
of the second floor of the Homewood 
Friends’ Meeting House for the demon- 
stration classes for deaf children and stu- 
dents’ Methods Class; and to the Y. M. 
C. A. for the use of Levering Hall for 
the annual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Sixth: That we thank Miss Mary Levin, 
secretary to Dr. Roulston, for her careful 
attention to details which has contributed 
so largely to the convenience and com- 
fort of instructors and students. 

Seventh: That thanks are tendered to 
the Honorable Howard W. Jackson, 
Mayor of the City of Baltimore, and to 
the Association of Commerce for their 
charming hospitality in providing the de- 
lightful excursion on the steamer F. C. 
Latrobe for members of this Association. 

Eighth: That we thank our esteemed 
President and chairman of the Summer 
School Committee, Mr. H. M. McMana- 
way, and the members of his committee 
for their cooperation with Dr. Roulston 
in planning the summer courses for 
teachers of the deaf, and that we are 
deeply sensible of the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of their work. 

Ninth: That we deeply appreciate the 
time and energy expended by Miss Jose- 
phine Timberlake, Superintendent of the 


(Continued on page 417) 
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ANY articles have been written to 
assist the parents of little deaf 
children in meeting their prob- 


lems. This month Charlotte Underhill has 
tried to answer some of the questions pre- 
sented by the case of the older child. Her 
article follows: 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


When Johnny comes marching home 
from school . . . little deaf Johnny .. . 
he brings with him a score of problems, 
and meets a million more. For school 
and home are two very different places 
and there is no intermediate spot where 
adjustment may be made between the two. 


Put yourself in Johnny’s place—that is, 
as far as you can. Very few hearing 
mortals know or will ever know what it 
means to be a child and deaf. The rare 
ones who know are those who were deaf 
and who by some curious prank of nature 
gradually gained hearing. Not often have 
these fortunate ones been able to give 
us an articulate account of their child- 
hood and how it interpreted its world, 
for usually their segregated rearing, and 
their limited use of language had moulded 
their outlook on life into forms unlike 
those of hearing people. 


At any rate, here is Johnny, fresh from 
school. Hurrying off the train he throws 
himself into the parental arms with an 
effervescence of joy. Then he wants to 
know—this, that and the other. If he has 
been in an oral school and this is his 
first year his queries come falteringly, 
couched perhaps in single words, Cat? 
Baby? Dogs? and these rendered half or 
wholly unintelligible by excitement. If 
his has been a combined method school 
he nonchalantly flings off the signs or 


possibly the manual spelling for this and 
that—and his parents look at him aghast. 
Any way it happens, unless the parents 
have been in very close touch with his 
school life, it is a hard situation. Unless 
it is met with wise and understanding 
love, the very first vacation convinces 
Johnny, and subsequent ones confirm the 
view, that school is his “ain countrie” and 
home a foreign one. 

Now what can be done? What can wis- 
dom and understanding and love com- 
bined do toward keeping this handicapped 
little boy a part of his family and their 
social circle? Happily there is much, for 
ties of blood are incalculably strong when 
properly manipulated, and the knots in 
which they may be secured have loops 
and turns innumerable. 


Let us suppose that you are Johnny’s 
father or mother: it is simpler talking 
to an individual than to a multitude. 
Your fundamental problem, as you saw 
within five minutes after Johnny stepped 
off the train, is this one of communica- 
tion. You remember, do you not, that all 
the normal babies you ever saw listened to 
people talking a good many months be- 
fore they began to talk; that their first 
speaking was very imperfect; that little 
by little the baby peculiarities slipped 
away—provided they were talked to cor- 
rectly and not in baby talk; that the talk- 
ing then became a matter of language, of 
vocabulary, of hearing and assimilating 
enough words and sentences of the right 
sort to enable them to express their own 
thoughts and understand the thoughts of 
others. Johnny’s situation is precisely 
the same with this important exception: 
he cannot listen with his ears. His brain 
has to be trained to substitute other senses 
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for hearing; therefore his tongue must be 
taught to speak, his eyes to gather thought 
from lip-reading, his mind to master the 
intricacies of English by slower means 
than just hearing it. You can see the 
necessity for exposing him continuously 
to correct English—whole sentences rather 
than mere catch-words—if he is to sur- 
mount the difficulties of the situation. 

Now when you chose a school you 
chose your child’s method of communi- 
cation—his language. If you chose a 
combined method school you chose that 
he should think and form his associations 
and enjoy his pleasures in finger spelling 
or the non-English language of signs; for 
no matter how much speech and lip-read- 
ing he may have during school hours, all 
the really important events of life from 
his point of view—the eating and sleep- 
ing, dressing and undressing, play and 
mischief, going for walks, seeing movies, 
and so on—have been communicated to 
him by manual means. If you chose an 
oral school, you chose that he should 
think, form his associations and enjoy his 
pleasures in English, spoken and read 
from the lips; that he should be com- 
pelled to use speech because there was no 
easier means of expression at hand. In 
either case a good deal of Johnny’s future 
ability to get along in the world, con- 
stituted as it is, depends upon your treat- 
ment of the communication problem at 
home. Besides keeping the boy’s love 
and confidence you have to be sure that 
the line of least resistance, that rope of 
steel that trips unwary feet, does not hold 
him to the easier but less valuable me- 
dium. 

There is one exception to this last 
statement. In most of the combined 
method schools there are two departments: 
the manual department and the oral de- 


partment. In the manual department are 


placed the children who, in the judgment 
of the school authorities, cannot learn by 
means of speech and lip-reading. These 
children are instructed by finger spelling 
or signs or both. 


In the oral department 
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of a good school, speech and lip-reading 
exclusively are used for classroom work, 
writing being held at about the same level 
of importance as with hearing children. 
If Johnny is in a combined method 
school your first business is to know, year 
after year, in which department he is 
working—he might be transferred, you 
know-—and use its method consistently at 
home. Visit the school if you possibly 
can, keep in touch by letter if you cannot 
visit, and be sure that you know what you 
are about. 

Assuming that Johnny is in an oral 
school, or in the oral department of a 
combined method school, your task is cut 
out for you: you are to use speech and 
lip-reading with him, persistently, con- 
sistently, and without lapse, and demand 
them from him. Many parents who think 
that they are completely oral in their at- 
titude are, as a matter of fact, using 
signs with their deaf children. Uncon- 
sciously they have picked up some of the 
conventional signs or they have invented 
their own. Whenever you find yourself 
habitually accompanying a thought with 
a gesture it is time to adopt the habit of 
folding your hands—or putting them in 
your pockets, tying them or sitting on 
them if need be. Any way, to keep them 
absolutely out of the scene when you are 
dealing with Johnny. It is a fallacy to 
think ,that you can gesticulate while you 
talk and still get lip-reading from a deaf 
child; inevitably his eyes are attracted 
by the larger movement. He is distracted 
from lip-reading if you even indulge in 
restless finger tapping, vivacious nodding 
of the head and so on. Intelligent deal- 
ing with deaf children is a wonderful 
assistance in cultivating repose of man- 
ner! 

Require from Johnny the best speech 
he is capable of, all the time. The more 
he has to speak his best, the sooner his 
habit of correct speech will be built. 
Here again the line of least resistance is 
dangerous. It is far easier to accept a 
mumble, a garbled sound, than it is to 
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refuse to understand it and then show 
delighted illumination when the thing is 
spoken at Johnny’s top standard; but the 
latter course pays. Usually it is not im- 
possibility that hampers him but the fact 
that without ears to correct him he nat- 
urally makes the easiest approximation to 
the sounds he is after rather than the 
precise sounds themselves. 

And then, there is his voice. If he 
shrieks or roars or talks through his nose 
stop him and let him place his fingers 
lightly on vour face, thumb on your lower 
lip, fingers spread over your cheek from 
near the nose outward, while you say the 
thing properly. If necessary, imitate the 
way he has said it and repeat the correct 
way until he feels the contrast. Many 
a deaf child’s voice is ruined during his 
vacations because the parents allow him 
to rasp and coarsen it at will. Persist- 
ence in this use of touch, with the added 
help of having him feel his own face 
until he produces a sensation similar to 
what he felt in yours often works seem- 
ing miracles in both voice and articula- 
tion. Psychologists would tell you that 
such work helps to develop recognition of 
kinaesthetic sensation—feeling of move- 
ment, strain and so on in the muscles 
themselves: in this case the muscles in- 
volved are the ones used in speech. It 
gives the deaf child another way of know- 
ing whether his speech is correct. It is 
well to note, however, that only in the 
spirit of comradeship and mutual help 
can such a method be used successfully: 
impatience or compulsion largely nullify 
its benefits. 

Now let us think about Johnny’s lan- 
guage. That is something quite different 
from speech. Language is what he says 
when he speaks or writes or spells on his 
fingers or signs. Johnny’s native lan- 
guage is English. Signs are about as 
English as Chineses is and they tend to 
mix his English beyond untangling, so 
you will wisely rule them out. Then you 
must remember that just as a tiny hearing 
child acquires more and more command 
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of language as time passes, so Johnny 
must learn, step by step. He is not going 
to understand everything at once: it all 
has to be taught him, one language prin- 
ciple after another, and that takes years. 
But year after year he writes letters home; 
careful schoolroom letters that bring into 
use the language he is learning. Couch 
your letters to him in the same words, 
tell your news in his simple vocabulary, 
expanding it as his letters indicate ex- 
pansion. Until he is in advanced classes 
he will bring home year books each sum- 
mer, showing the language he has gained 
during the year. From his letters and 
year books you can find out what he is 
supposed to know. Use this language 
with him, over and over, in all sorts of 
situations. That is the way we learned 
nice differences in the meaning of words; 
we heard them used in various relations 
until we saw exactly how they applied. 
Be sure that you and Johnny always use 
whole sentences; never accept just a word 
or two for a sentence. You may understand 
what he means but you are spoiling his 
English, and that is the most important 
item in his development. He will meet 
at home new situations for which the 
school has given him no language, so you 
will have to give it to him yourself. 
Speak it to him and write it to him; be 
sure that he understands exactly what it 
means—he may surprise you here with 
the odd misunderstandings he can fall 
into—then, as before, bring that language 
into use often. There may be questions 
that he needs to ask at home which 
would never arise at school. Try to be 
sure what he wants to know; then give 
him the language for asking it clearly. 

You and Johnny can write little ac- 
counts of things that happen, places you 
visit and other matters of interest, the 
excuse being the keeping of a diary, the 
writing of letters or whatever you wish. 
Preserve the spirit of comradeship 
through it all, show Johnny why certain 
ways of expressing himself are not right, 
give him good everyday expressions such 
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as any boy might use, and then invent 
reasons for bringing that same language 
into use again after a day or two. Work 
it into his mind through frequent use. 
Some children return to school in the 
fall with the most astonishing gains in 
vocabulary and in the use of connected 
language just from this kind of atten- 
tion at home. 

Besides the matter of communication— 
of what Johnny says and how he says it 
and how he understands you—there are 
four main areas of work for you: 

(1) Johnny’s personality 

(2) His home life 

(3) His life in the community 

(4) His school life. 

A whole book or a shelf of books would 
be needed to deal with these points ade- 
quately, but let us glance at them. 

First, the matter of personality. Did 
you ever consider what would happen to 
you if you should find that you were 
radically different from other people, 
even if it were in so unimportant a de- 
tail as having one blue eye and one 
brown, or six fingers on a hand instead 
of five? If you were a child it might be 
devastating unless you had some one at 
hand who could make you realize that “a 
man’s a man for a’ that”—that it is the 
worth-whileness of you that counts; not 
mere adjuncts like eyes or fingers—or 
ears. That is what you have to do for 
Johnny: not a grain of pity, no conces- 
sions that tend to enervate, but an _atti- 
tude that determines him to show the 
world how much bigger a person is than 
his ears. 

You have also, sooner or later, to meet 
the terrible question that may produce 
life-long bitterness: “Why did God make 
me deaf?” and answer it constructively. 
The wisest answer I ever heard for it 
was: “God did not make you deaf, dear 
lad. Some of us somehow broke one of 
nature’s laws and it harmed your ears. 
God’s part is in helping you think how to 
win with a handicap.” 


The world likes happy people: people 
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whose eyes shine and whose sympathies 
are keen no matter what the inner battle, 
How can you build Johnny in that di. 
rection? How can you help him to be 
joyous in temperament, fine in fiber, 
strong in character, gracious of manner, 
true of heart, clean of life, and unafraid? 
There is a story of a man who bemoaned 
the waywardness and estrangement of his 
son. Said his friend, “You say there is 
no bond between you now that he is six- 
teen: did you play marbles with him 
when he was six?” Therein lies the so- 
lution of your personality problem; be 
Johnny’s pal all the way up. He will 
inevitably be thrown more upon his own 
resources than if he had hearing; you can 
keep closer to him because of that very 
fact, and don’t forget his need for a sus- 
taining religious faith. 

Turning to Johnny’s home life: strange- 
ly enough the most necessary injunction 
to most parents of deaf children is “See 
that they have it.” Deaf people are some- 
times called morose and suspicious: when 
you look into their homes you wonder 
how they could possibly be anything else, 
for their families, considering the difh- 
culty of establishing communication an 
insurmountable barrier, have permitted 
them to be left outside of every family 
interest. See that Johnny shares every 
joke, plan, consultation, triumph, pleas- 
ure, anxiety, just as he would if he could 
hear. It is so easy to leave the lad out 
-~and how he suffers, no matter how 
brave his heart is! Assign him duties 
and require their performance. 

Give him some place in the house to 
call his own. Give him interests accord- 
ing to his tastes, no matter if white rats 
pervade your walls, hammers and saws 
vour porch, pencils and water colors your 
living room, or disaster your electric 
fuses. Not that disorder or destruction 
are necessary! Training in order and 
care ought to be part of the game. But 
if you have to choose between peace and 
live interests, let the interests have the 
right of way. You are dealing with an 
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imprisoned mind: break down the walls 
at any cost in non-essentials. 

Johnny needs incentive to reading. 
Books have great importance for him, for 
they are the means by which he will 
broaden his vocabulary and come into 
contact with English in its finest forms. 
Get him books along the line of his hobby 
of the moment and within the bounds of 
his vocabulary as far as possible; be too 
busy to do more than direct his attention 
to the paragraph or page he needs; teach 
him to go to the dictionary or a good 
child’s encyclopedia when he meets new 
words or ideas; then defer to his opinion 
whenever he can prove his point. The 
feeling that our opinion counts is a great 
personality builder for all of us: give him 
that much-talked-of “daily experience of 
success” whenever and however possible. 
Give him help when he needs help, but 
remember always to build independence. 
He needs to read fiction, too, for from 
fiction of the right sort he will learn 
much of how life is lived. Along the 
line of his tastes lead him into enjoyment 
of all the good that books may mean. 

Teach him to team with the family, 
yielding his wishes when that is right, 
just as the other members do. Cultivate 
his sense of humor. Trust him with re- 
sponsibilities. Treat him precisely as 
you would his hearing brother, only take 
far greater care to explain why things 
are done and to be sure that he under- 
stands. Often the real cause of what is 
called stubbornness or bad temper is 
genuine lack of understanding. Children 
are very reasonable creatures if only you 
meet them on grounds that they can com- 


prehend. 


As Johnny grows older he may some- 
times say to you things that are ex- 
tremely rude and impudent. Usually the 
reason is far different from the one that 
would actuate a hearing boy of the same 
age: it is that he does not know the 
proper way to express disagreement with 
an older person. Instead of a case for dis- 
cipline or heartache, you have on hand a 
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great opportunity for building normality. 
You can say, “Johnny, that is not what 
you want to say. You mean ‘Pardon me, 
but I think you are mistaken,’ and people 
always try to look pleasant when they 
say that.” In case of contradiction, give 
him a courteous substitute, such as “It 
doesn’t seem that way to me” or “I think 
so and so.” That will not end the mat- 
ter, of course; a habit has to be broken. 
But the next time Johnny scowls like a 
pirate and says something ugly, respond 
with a quiet “You forgot, Johnny. That 
is not the way people do. I shall talk 
with you after awhile, when you remem- 
ber to be polite,” and leave him to his 
own devices. He, like all young people, 
wants ardently to be admired. After awhile 
he will cool off and try again; and your 
part will be to forget that there has been 
any trouble. It is through such means 
as this that self-control and habits of 
courtesy can be built. 


Turning now to Johnny’s life in the 
community: he must mix with hearing 
youngsters if he is to be normal in bear- 
ing and outlook. Pick children somewhat 
younger than he at first, and make his 
home a center of attraction to them so 
that you can keep a watchful ear on the 
early stages of acquaintance and establish 
the right means of communication. If 
there is always room for a ball game in 
your backyard; if Johnny’s newest book 
or magazine just meets the popular need 
for data on aquariums or other fads, it 
your cooky jar is always full, you will 
not have much difficulty. 

Encourage him to join the local Boy 
Scouts; to patronize the public library; 
to accompany you to church and join in 
the service with proper reverence, trust- 
ing you to tell him about the sermon af- 
terward. Send him on errands and praise 
him mightily when he can do them with- 
out writing. Teach him the rules of safe- 
ty and then let him go about alone, even 
though every telephone call while he is 
out gives you a shiver of apprehension 
and visions of ambulances. Better to 
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take normal risk of accident while he is 
young enough to adjust quickly than to 
let him grow up timid and dependent. 
The person who has not learned to look 
out for himself is a ready victim to acci- 
dent; but a deaf person, given a chance 
to learn, usually proves exceptionally free 
from disaster, because he is keen of ob- 
servation. Teach him the many things 
that make a good citizen—respect for law 
and for the rights of others, among them. 

Then there are the social things. The 
cult of the smile prevails among us: a 
smile must every courteous 
act. Johnny must learn to smile. He 
must learn the kind of reply to make to 
casual remarks; to introduce and be in- 
troduced; to let ladies and older people 
pass through doors and gates ahead of 
him; to rise when older people or ladies 
enter the room; to eat like a gentleman, 
and so on. None of these things are 
spontaneous in humanity; by precept and 
example, chiefly the latter, they are 
worked into us until they become second 


accompany 


nature. 

Last of all, Johnny’s school life. Every 
experienced teacher knows the value of 
home backing; knows the transformation 
wrought by a timely admonition in a 
home letter or by vacation training. Hav- 
ing chosen your school, back it up, up- 
hold its discipline, its personnel, its polli- 
cies, in every possible way. In case of a 
temperamental clash between Johnny and 
his teacher—such things will occur at 
times—convince him that he can learn 
without liking his teacher and he can be 
a gentleman while doing it. Convince 
him, too, that cheating, lying and tattling 
are low things that harm him and hurt 
you profoundly. If injustices or mis- 
understandings occur, go to headquarters 
and discuss them with friendly frankness; 
but do not talk them over with Johnny 
beyond the absolutely necessary point. 
It takes more maturity and breadth of 
judgment than a lad can have to deal 
wisely with such matters. 


Try to dress him as well as the average 
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pupil. If you cannot, explain to him 
why. Provide him with a_ reasonable 
amount of spending money—better too 
little than too much, but if possible 
enough to make him comfortable among 
his fellows. Write to him regularly. Keep 
in close touch with his school work; what 
he is learning, the averages he makes, 
and so on. Send him clippings or news 
items along the line of the studies he is 
taking, so that he feels your interest. If 
he is dull, build his courage by apprecia- 
tion of whatever he can do. If he is 
bright, fire his ambition to achieve in 
such fashion that conceit will be im- 
possible. 

If it so happens that your Johnny is 
Jane, instead, the same counsel applies 
to her home rearing. It is probably not 
too much to say that every charmingly 
normal deaf person who ever existed be- 
came so because of a home that built in- 
telligently and unflaggingly toward nor- 
mality in co-operation with educational 
procedures that did the same. 

—CHARLOTTE UNDERHILL. 


The Parents’ Magazine for August con- 
tains an article entitled “Make Speech 
Easier for the Baby,” by Harold Ellis 
Jones, Director of Research, Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of California. 

To mothers and teachers of deaf chil- 
dren such a study of the speech develop- 
ment of a normal baby is intensely in- 
teresting—for the deaf child must pass 
through the same stages as the hearing 
one in learning to talk. Whether the deaf 
child begins this passage from the status 
of no speech and no language to that of 
a speaking person early, late or never, 
and whether he completes it, depends 
upon his training and environment at 
home as well as at school, however intel 
ligent and physically sound he may be. 
Certainly the transition period will be 
far longer without hearing to serve a 
guide and stimulus. That it can be me 
terially shortened by intelligent home co 
operation we know from experience. 
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The following excerpts from the article 
mentioned contain statements and advice 
as applicable to the deaf child as to the 
one that hears, provided the precaution 
of discouraging any ugly voice quality is 
observed, and that sight is substituted for 
hearing. 

“During the first year of his life the 
healthy infant spends a great deal of his 
time in the meaningless rehearsals of 
ba’s and da’s—a constant flux of vowels 
and consonants which at one time or 
another duplicate every sound in_ the 
English language, or, for that matter, in 
any other language; meaningless, and yet 
serving a very important role in the de- 
velopment of speech. The child’s appar- 
ently idle babbling occupies literally hun- 
dreds of hours during the first fourteen 
or fifteen months of his life. During this 
time he develops innumerable associations 
between saying and hearing. In this lies 
the basis for imitation; the child cannot 
imitate a word spoken by an adult un- 
less he has already practiced the elements 
of that word in his previous period of 


“As a rule, words are at first acquired 
very slowly, and even at 18 months only 
about twenty words are included in the 
average child’s vocabulary; at this time, 
however, a sudden jump occurs in the 
curve and by two years the child has 
command of nearly 300 verbal symbols 
which stand for the names of objects and 
persons, for actions, for wants and to a 
small extent even for abstract concep- 
tions. 

“This sudden development is chiefly a 
matter of the child’s growth in general 
intelligence, and also of his growth in 
‘verbal curiosity.. He has learned that 
words are a very potent part of his en- 
vironment; words help him to understand 
others and to control others, and although 
he has no deliberate purpose of fostering 
a vocabulary, actually a good part of his 
time is spent in asking ‘What is that?’ 
and in the endless tattle of what he has 
learned... .. 
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“Encourage imitation. Now that we 
know imitation to be a habit and not an 
instinct, we should cultivate it wherever 
possible ..... The child’s first attempt 
to imitate may come when least expected. 
Telling him to ‘say this’ or ‘do that’ is 
often ineffective, but if on a certain occa- 
sion he happens to imitate, the parent 
should stamp in the tendency while it is 
still activé. It is not merely words which 
are achieved by early imitation, but also 
the familiar cadence and rhythm of lan- 
guage and even to some extent the idiom 
and syntax of adult speech ...... 

“The child can only imitate sounds 
which are within the range of his expe- 
rience as a ‘babbler.’ Every new elemen- 
tary sound he must practice unaided, 
through oral experimenting. But he can 
use imitation in learning the combination 
of sounds into adult words, and in learn- 
ing the ‘feel’ and balance of words as 
they take their place in the flux of adult 
speech ...... 


“Encourage the child to use words in 
their correct meaning. This may seem too 
obvious to require discussion, but the 
speech functions are complex, and in pay- 
ing attention to one aspect of language 
we may neglect some other equally im- 
portant phase. Learning to talk involves 
not merely learning to articulate words, 
but also learning to use words in their 
proper settings as symbols for objects 
and events or as vocal gestures signify- 
ing purposes and needs. A child’s lan- 
guage is, of course, handicapped in a 
deaf and dumb household, or in a taci- 
turn household, or in a family that is un- 
responsive to his first tentative attempts 
at speech. He may also be handicapped 
where there is confusion of tongues, and 
where common things have more than 
one name. If a two-year-old hears a cat 
called ‘kitty’ consistently, he soon gets 
an effective working symbol, but if he 
should hear it called a feline, or a car- 
nivorous quadruped, unless he was excep- 
tionally intelligent he would be confused. 


(Continued on page 419) 
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Some New and Interesting Text 
Books 


INTRODUCTION TO WoRLD GEOGRAPHY, 
Knowlton; Ginn and Company. 


As the name implies, this is an ele- 
mentary presentation of geography. It is 
presented in an effective and interesting 
It deals with every phase of the 


intermediate 


style. 
subject appropriate to 
grades, combining in an unusual and in- 
structive manner the most necessary in- 
formation under the general headings 
“home geography” and “type studies.” 

The modern idea of working from the 
known to the unknown has been stressed 
by the author. The pupil learns to un- 
derstand the mutual dependence and help- 
fulness of different races, and is thus led 
to feel sympathy and respect for the peo- 
ples of other lands and a better apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of their environ- 
ment. 

No effort has been spared to make the 
maps, illustrations and photographs at- 
tractive. The maps deserve especial men- 
tion. The author has successfully spanned 
the chasm between the globe and flat 
maps which are usually most confusing 
to the child who is just beginning this 
study. 

Remarkably good exercises have been 
arranged throughout the book. These re- 
views give the teacher an opportunity to 
test the child’s memory and comprehen- 
sion of the subject matter of former les- 
sons. The descriptions of places, people, 
transportation, products and_ industries 


should make a strong appeal to the in- 


| Hi | 
, Ls | VY ' | 
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f 
structor who is Bh | 
looking for an in- : 
teresting elemen- \ 
tary geography. : 
The book is p = 
printed in large : 
clear type. — 
WorRLpD_ Geoc- 


RAPHY, The New 

World—Book I; 

WorRLD Geoc- 

RAPHY, The Old World—Book II; Me- 

Murray and Parkins; Ginn & Co. 

An abundance of new and modern ma- 
terial is offered in this series, conforming 
to the latest style and arrangement in 
geographical information. The actual 
needs of the pupil have been thoroughly 
considered. Numerous illustrations and 
well tinted modern maps add to the at- 
tractiveness of both volumes. It will be 
worth while for a teacher who desires 
fresh material to investigate these books. 
The treatment offered is slightly more 
difficult than that given in elementary 
geographies. 


HomE Lire In Far Away Lanps, Book I; 
THE Americas, Book II; Nations BE- 
YOND THE Seas, Book III, Atwood: 
Thomas; Ginn & Co. 

The educational world owes a debt of 
gratitude to the authors of the above 
books for the wealth of material con 
tained in them. Special mention should 
be made of the various exercises, tests, 
reviews, descriptive detail, pictures, and 
maps, all of which are designed primar 
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ily to arouse the interest of the pupil. 
The child’s instinctive liking for “puz- 
zles”’ has been considered and material 
offered accordingly. 

The achievements of man in overcom- 
ing the difficulties of his physical en- 
vironment are discussed. Places of hu- 
man interest are described, and in every 
possible way geography has been, in both 
senses of the phrase, brought to life. 
Wortp Fotks, J. Russell Smith; The 

John C. Winston Co. 

This book is largely in the form of a 
story, which introduces the pupil to vari- 
ous lands and peoples of the earth. Prod- 
ucts, industries, climate and methods of 
transportation, are all discussed. The 
visual appeal is strongly developed. This 
is another geography which can be used 
effectively in schools for the deaf. 

Home Foxks, J. Russell Smith; The John 

C. Winston Co. 

This is a live, practical, and interest- 
ing introduction to geography, told in the 





form of a narrative. 

The farm home is described, and also 
the large city, and the means of liveli- 
hood carried on in both environments. 
Illustrations as well as text are instruc- 
tive. It is a most valuable book for use 
either as a supplementary reader or as a 
more formal text book with a sixth grade 


class of deaf pupils. 


HEALTH AND Service, Williams and 
Dansdill; Benj. J. Sanborn and Co. 
With service as its motif, this book en- 

deavors to point the way of duty through 

healthful living. Boys and girls are led 
to see that by developing strong bodies, 
clean minds, and a proper spirit, they 
will be better equipped to solve the prob- 
lems which confront them and to render 
their necessary service to society. The 
rules of health are well defined, and are 
told in a clear and simple manner. The 
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book could be adapted for the use of deaf 
pupils. 





THE Lancuace GarpeNn, Howard, Haw- 
thorne, Howard; The Macmillan Co. 
The Language Garden offers a simple 

means for teaching a fundamental vocab- 
ulary of useful words. It should prove 
helpful to the teacher who seeks fresh 
and stimulating material for language 
work. It appeals strongly to the child’s 
love for play, and offers opportunity to 
test his ability to follow directions 
through silent reading. The type is large 
and the colored illustrations will delight 
the little readers. 

The idea of the language garden runs 
throughout the book. The child is en- 
couraged to increase his vocabulary by 
planting and cultivating the garden and 
keeping it free from weeds, which are in- 
troduced in the form of language errors. 

This book was written for hearing chil- 
dren in the second and third grades, but 
it may be used successfully with deaf 
children in the third and fourth or pos- 
sibly the fifth grade, depending on the 
outline used and the language ability of 
the class. 

—KaTE ALCcorN. 





A Survey of Work for Exceptional 
Children 

The Office of Education of the United 
States Department of the Interior has just 
issued Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, which con- 
stitutes Chapter XI of the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States. It 
deals with the education of exceptional 
children, and contains a very good resume 
of recent work accomplished in behalf of 
the deaf and hard of hearing. The report 
is not limited to the progress of the last 
few years, but gives a cOmprehensive view 
of recent developments in this field. It 
was prepared by Elise Martens, Senior 
Specialist in Education of Exceptional 


Children. 
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The 
Acousticon Creed 


. 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


Silver 


First .. 
A FREE demonstration of the new 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third ... TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful. test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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Swimming and Life Saving 
(Continued from page 395) 


subject, the 3 snap is not a thud nor a 
shove, but is to let your hands off with a 
snap. The 4 and 5 is a rest period for 
you and very important to your subject. 
This entire cycle should be completed 
twelve times a minute. Make it plain to 
your class that twenty or twenty-five times 
a minute is an injury and not a help. We 
must get our pupils to learn to keep their 
heads at the time when it is most neces- 
sary to remain calm. 

If the breaking of holds, approaches 
and artificial respiration are of vital im- 
portance, how shall we train our class 
so that they will come through with a 
good report in time of need? Some one 
said, “How hard do you hold on to the 
boy when he is practicing?” I try to 
make it as real as possible. After a boy 
has learned the fundamentals of | the 
breaks and has practiced with his buddy 
I take him in the water for a preliminary 
test; the boy does not know just which 
hold I am going to get or how many of 
any one kind. In this I try to give the 
boy confidence in himself and train him 
to control his breathing. I like for a boy 
to be able to break six or eight holds 
with only a breath between. Then he 
tries to pass his test. 

One evening at the close of practice | 
tried this. The boys were just starting to 
dress. I put on a pair of white ducks, 
shoes, and a sweater, walked over toward 
the diving board, accidentally fell in the 
pool, at the same time grabbing my head 
as if it has been struck. I believe the 
weight of the wet clothes kept me from 
coming to the surface of the water. | 
tried not to move. A small boy weighing 
less than one hundred pounds used 4 
“hair carry,” took me to the shallow end 
of the pool, gave me time for a couple 
of breaths, got me on his shoulder and 
out of the pool, and gave a real demor 
stration of artificial respiration. After 
one or two minutes I got up. Had mj 
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rescuer fainted he could not have been 
paler. 

We might be asked how practical it is 
for the deaf to learn life saving. The 
average deaf boy has keener sight than 
the hearing boy, and the sense of sight 
is far more important to the life saver 
than the ability to hear the call of ‘a 
frightened person of whom it may not be 
practical to make a swimming rescue. 

We have twelve seniors and 
juniors, and review each of them twice a 


twenty 


year. 

Any school for the deaf would feel 
proud to read in the morning paper that 
a deaf boy or girl had saved a life. 





Language Develops Personality 


The Western Journal of Education, a 
monthly published in San Francisco, con- 
tained, a few months ago, an interesting 
account of the development of language 
in a deaf child, written by Mrs. Pearl R. 
Constantine, teacher in charge of the 


Gough School, San Francisco. 


In giving a general outline of the meth- 
ods of building up a speaking and lip 
reading vocabulary in a deaf child, Mrs. 
Constantine relates her experience with a 
deaf boy of fourteen, who had lost his 
hearing at the age of seven, and who was 
brought to school for the first time after 
He had a vo- 
cabulary of fourteen almost indistinguish- 
able words. He was surly, morose, and 
altogether unsocial. 


seven years of inactivity. 


With the fourteen words as a founda- 
tion, his teacher began to build up a 
speaking, writing, and lip reading vo- 
cabulary. ‘As soon as the boy realized 
that he was doing the same sort of work 
as his classmates his facial expression be- 
gan to change and he entered gradually 
into the activities of the class. Today he 
is a leader on the playground.” 
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DEAFENED 


PERSONS owe it to themselves to investigate 
TEUTONOPHONE, Germany’s master crea- 
tion for the relief of partial deafness. The 
only pocket hearing appliance equipped with a 
genuine miniature radio broadcast microphone. 
Free of all outside noises. With the exception 
of a thin silk cord connected to the small ear- 
piece worn inside the ear, entire instrument 
can be worn completely concealed. 


TEUTONOPHONE can be employed with 


small flashlight batteries obtainable anywhere. 





ILLUSTRATES proportionate size of trans- 
mitter and earpiece. 


EXPLAINED, demonstrated and fitted by thor- 
oughly trained fitters without obligation. Can 
be obtained on lease against nominal fee for 
one month. Call or write for booklet and 
Home Trial offer. 


TEUTONOPHONE, INC. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


TEUTONOPHONE, INC. 
159 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
OR 


TEUTONOPHONE CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
412 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Distributed by authorized dealers in every part 
of this country and the Dominion of Canada. 
Inquire for address of nearest dealer. 
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The Globe Phone Manufacturing 
Corporation 


for 22 years 
makers of the 
finer types of 
acoustical 
devices for the 
hard of hearing 
invite your in- 
vestigation of 
their latest im- 
proved hearing 
helps. In_ the 
Globe line is a 
model to meet 
the need of 
everyone who 
can be helped by 
the use of a 
hearing aid. 

The VACTUPHONE “patented”—vacuum tube 
amplifying type earphone—New small model 
very powerful—unusual range and natural tone. 
The GLOBE MIDGET—Very small, light, yet 
powerful. Faithfully reproduces sound without 
distortion. Inconspicuous to wear. Earpiece 
fits in the ear. 

The GLOBE DUPLEX double transmitter, dou- 
ple strength earphone. This is a wonderfully 
efficient hearing aid, very loud and has good 
range. 

The GLOBE SILVERTONE—As the name im- 
plies—Smooth and natural in tone. 


Two Outstanding Mechanical Aids: 

The GLOBE AUDI-AID—for those with slight- 
ly impaired hearing. 

The GLOBE AUDI-TUBE—concentrates sound 
waves directly upon the ear drum in true, nat- 
ural tones. Ideal for home use. Thousands of 
letters from enthusiastic owners of the Audi- 
Tube attest its value. 

GLOBE CHURCH, SCHOOL AND AUDI- 
TORIUM PHONES have no superior for clear, 
distinct voice reproduction, ease for individual 
control of volume and real serviceability. Our 
patented 10-tone regulator gives each user the 
most perfect adjustment obtainable. Real serv- 
ice is back of all Globe products. 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Acoustic Specialties 

General Office = = Reading, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, 5 South Wabash Ave. 

Boston, 600 Tremont Temple Building 

Los Angeles, 5501 South Hill Street 

New York City, 156 East 42nd Street 


San Francisco, 681 Market Street 
St. Louis, 818 Olive Street 


“Dependable Hearing Aids Since 1909” 
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C5 KERNELS 


Selected by A. H. DAMON 
Everyone wishes to get on in life. Some 
take it out in wishing; others get to work 
and do it. 





—Thomas Tapper. 


* * * 


There is guidance for each of us, and 
by lowly listening we shall hear the right 
word. 

—Emerson. 
* * * 

Does anyone expect to go through life 
without being misunderstood? We are 
sometimes misunderstood—and hear of 
it; we are frequently misunderstood— 
and never know of it. 

-——Humphrey J. Desmond. 
* * * 

You know what virtue is; you may 
have it if you will; it is in every man’s 
power, and miserable is the man who has 


—Chester field. 
* 


it not. 
* * 
Content, the absolute resignation to 
things as they are, is not a normal state 
of mind. It is fatalistic. There is a vir 
tue in making the best of things, but that 
is cheerful acceptance, not content. There 
is a discontent, too, which is not normal; 
a jaundiced and unhealthy condition a 
the soul that arises from a selfish search 
for happiness. But there is a discontent 
which is healthy and normal. It is of 
posed to fatalism; it is active and nol 
passive. Discontent, in the constructive 
sense, is a higher faculty. Lazy people 
never know it. They may be irritable 
resentful of conditions, but they passively 
accept. Peevishness is not discontent. 
There is energy in true discontent. 


—Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


* * * 


Men live in society and are enrichél 
by their loyalties. 
—Norman Thomas. 
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Everyone who says he can stop a habit 
that is hurting him, and doesn’t, writes 
himself down a liar. 

—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
* * * 

Heroism does not mean the absence of 
fear, but the conquest of it. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 
* * * 

It is better to suffer wrong than to do 
it, and happier to be sometimes cheated 
than not to trust. 

—Samuel Johnson. 
*% * Ww 

To lose one’s self in healthy play, to 
laugh, to shout, to run, to forget, to have 
the red blood corpuscles chasing each 
other through our veins, to become child 
like in simplicity, to enjoy to the utter- 
most capacities of our beings—this is to 
find one of the sure roads to mental bal- 
ance . . . . One who loves music has an 
inestimably valuable source of health. If 
he can come home from a day of strain 
and confusion and spend an hour at the 
piano, he will find much of the fatigue 
and distress oozing away through his fin- 
ger tips. 

—Clarence R. Skinner. 
* * * 

I have never let my reading interfere 
with having a good time in other direc- 
tions. I have played as much as was my 
share, if not more! I have seen much 
of the world, and I expect to see more of 
it. But my good times have never inter- 
fered with my reading. I have found, 
literally, more joy in reading than in any 
other pastime or pursuit. 

—Ray Long. 
* * * 

To be just, it is not enough to weigh 
impartially the facts presented. One 
must see if he has all the facts before 
him. —Ralph W. Sockman. 

* * * 

The real need of the country is more 
men in politics for what they can give 
and not what they can get. 

—Will H Hays. 











The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Normal Department Under Direction of 
DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 


stories 
each, with manual__...________ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... $17.00 
Series III. Myths. Se 
eae 2 ee es $35.00 



























EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 


by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Chesheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner's Book : $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes ... $1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes ~ $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 








HEARING And The 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By 
WALDMAN, WADE AND ARETZ 


“A comprehensive scientific study of par- 
tially deafened school children to deter- 
mine the relation between defective hearing 
and certain well defined conditions in the 
public schools. A pioneer study in this 
field, it presents corrected data upon which 
are based conservative deductions and from 
which constructive remedial programs are 
derived.” 


Price, $2.10 postpaid 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 399) 


this important American holiday. As it 
is an annual holiday, and as you will 
never be in school until after it is over, 
we shall talk about Labor Day now. 

Do you know when Labor Day was 
celebrated for the first time? It was in- 
augurated by the Knights of Labor, who 
paraded in New York City in 1882, 
Again in 1884 the Knights of Labor par. 
aded. Then the working men began to 
urge that the day should be an annual 
legal holiday, and Colorado was the first 
state to pass a law making Labor Day a 
legal holiday. Other states followed. In 
1894 Congress passed a law making it 
legal in the District of Columbia, and all 
states and territories but three have done 
the same. 

Usually the day is celebrated by par- 
ades of working men and addresses by 
prominent labor leaders. Sometimes there 
are big picnics and celebrations of labor 
organizations. 

How many of you have read or been 
told the story of “Meistersinger,” Wag- 
ner’s great opera, in which the story of 
the old time guilds, or bands of working 
man, is charmingly told? Well, the La- 
bor Day parade is a survival of the me- 
dieval processions of the guilds. 

In the middle ages, when there was no 
machinery, every working man had to be 
a good craftsman. He was trained from 
boyhood by some expert workman, a mas 
ter craftsman, until he himself was 4 
goldsmith, or a weaver, or spectacle mak- 
er, or what not. In 1500 A. D. John 
Shaw, master goldsmith, who had _ been 
knighted, gave a big feast for his fellow 
craftsmen in the Guild Hall of London. 


In the nineteenth century, Carlyle and 
Ruskin took up the cause of labor. In 
Macaulay’s History of England you may 
read of the tremendous struggles of the 
laboring man in England in the seven 
teenth century. William Morris has writ 


ten an account of the peasants’ struggle 
for freedom in 


Ball.” 


“The Dream of John 
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As Americans, we are proud of the fact 
that in this country the laboring man has 
more independence, a better income, and 
a happier life, than is possible for him 
in any other country. And thanks to our 
good schools he has a chance to become 
a captain of industry, no matter how 
humble and poor his early home may 
have been. 


September Anniversaries 


The most important September birth- 


day, perhaps, comes too early to be ob- 


served in school—the birthday of Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, who was born Septem- 
ber Oth, 1757, and died in 1834. For 
those older boys and girls who wish to 
read about Lafayette and talk about him 
in class we recommend “True Stories of 
Great Americans,” by Mrs. M. F. Crow 
(MacMillan). 

Jane Addams, famous head of Hull 
House, Chicago, was born on September 
6th, 1860. 

Henry Hudson entered the river which 
bears his name on September 12th, 1609. 

The Battle of Quebec was fought on 
September 13th, 1759. 

Robert Raikes, celebrated founder of 
Sunday Schools, was born on September 
Mth (1735-1811). 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was writ- 
ten by Francis Scott Key on September 
Mth, 1814. 

William Howard Taft was 
September 15th, 1857. 

On September 16th the Pilgrims sailed 
in the Mayflower from Plymouth, Eng- 
land, 1620. 

September 17th is Constitution Day, as 
the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted September 17th, 1787. It was 
framed by the Constitutional convention 
which met in Philadelphia. It went into 
effect March 4, 1789. 

September Game for Primary 

Children 

(Take the children outdoors and let 
them see an apple tree, with the apples 
growing. Then let them play the game 
around the apple tree, and later, it can 


born on 


(Continued on page 419) 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscott, Epirn M. Buett, Exiza 
McSHerry Woopror, AND CoLin S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 


Bewout I.° The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 

Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








If you want your Volta Review 
to greet you on your return to school 
notify this office promptly 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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TEACHERS 


of Hard of Hearing 


CHILDREN 


STEPPING STONES TO SPEECH READING 
Lula May Bruce and Ruth Paxson, $2.10 


ELEMENTARY Lessons IN Lip-READING 


By Martha E. Bruhn, $2.50 


Lip-READING FOR THE DEAFENED CHILD 
By Stowell, Samuelson and Lehman, $1.25 


Tue Newer MetuHop IN SPEECH-READING FOR THE 
Harp oF HeEarinG CHILD 

By Olive A. Whildin and M. Agatha Scally. $3.00 

Orders amounting to $5.00 or more are sent prepaid. 
Otherwise, include postage 

Order 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


from 





THE MULLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIP 
READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Order from the 
VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
2114 LOCUST STREET 


MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT 
Executive Secretary 
Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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Teacher Retirement 


(Continued from page 384) 


Compulsory retirement in most cases 
is seventy, although there is no compul- 
sory retirement in many states. Some 
states require an annual physical exam 
ination after seventy. 

A specified number of years of service 
in the state in addition to the age limit 
is required in some states. The number 
of years varies from ten to thirty-six, 

Retirement on account of disability be 
fore the age limit has been reached is 
permitted in almost every state. 

Credit for service in other states is 
recognized in varying degrees. Some 
stipulate that the last ten years be taught 
in the state, one or two give full credit, 
a few give no credit while most of them 
allow ten or fifteen years’ credit. 

Teachers’ accumulated deposits are re 
turnable with interest upon withdrawal 
from teaching service, or death prior to 
retirement in almost every state. 

The retirement allowance is, with few 
exceptions, proportional to the last ten 
years of teaching service. A few retire 
ment systems have a flat sum given to all 
regardless of salary. This sum _ varies 
from $400.00 to $1,000.00 per year. 

Very few teachers and superintendents 
considered the retirement allowance suff 
cient for a teacher to live in a reasonable 
amount of comfort. All agreed, how 
ever, that a retirement allowance wa 
a great help. 

According to many of the retiremenl 
systems a teacher who has taught thirty 
five years will retire on about half d 
her average salary of the last ten years 

Many of the schools seem to kno¥ 
the possibilities of group insurance, bit 
few seem to have taken advantage of it 

All data collected during this surve 
will be placed at the disposal of tht 
Association at any time. 





Wisdom is a peculiar treasure; you bt 
gin to acquire it as you lose everythin 
else. 


—Seneca. 
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Association Resolutions 
(Continued from page 400) 


Volta Bureau, and Mr. N. T. McMana- 
way, Assistant Superintendent of the Vol- 
ta Bureau, in planning and carrying out 
the many details incidental to the busi- 
ness meeting and the registration of stu- 
dents in the summer courses, and we ex- 
tend to them our sincere appreciation of 
their efforts. 

Tenth: That the work of the Commis- 
sion on Registration of Teachers be and 
hereby is highly commended. 

Eleventh: That the action of the Volta 
Bureau be indorsed for the publishing of 
the three recent valuable books pertaining 
to deafness. 

Twelfth: That we tender our thanks to 
the American Seating Company for their 
generous provision and loan of the seating 
equipment for use in the demonstration 
classes in the summer school. 

Thirteenth: That we thank the Key- 
sone View Company for their kindness 
and generosity in providing, through their 
Baltimore representative, Mr. Fred San- 
born, a Keystone lantern and other visual 
education equipment for use in the dem- 
onstration classes in the summer school. 

Fourteenth: That we extend our warm 
thanks to the following companies for 
their generous installation of electrical 
devices for use in the demonstration 
classes as aids in the training of residual 
hearing: The Graybar Electric Company, 
The Phipps Unit, The Dictograph Prod- 
ucts Company, The Tommy Griffith Com- 
pany. 

Fifteenth: That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutes of the 
meeting, and that the secretary express to 
the persons named herein the sense of 
the resolution which pertains to each of 
them. 

CLARA E. NEWLEE, 
Chairman. 

ANNA C. REINHARDT, 

OLIVE A. WHILDIN, 


Committee on Resolutions. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
4A Community Organization for the Deefened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
orking for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 


LIP READING 
Nitchie Method 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
ROSE I. DAVIS 
Terrace Court Apartments, Birmingham, Ala. 








DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


=P" > 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 






















Cleary Oral School 
for 


Deafened Children 


¥ SS/ 


“a 


A country day and boarding school for 
children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October 1st 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 





SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip-Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hearing 
Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 





NOTICE 


FOR ADVERTISING AND PROSPECTIVE 
ADVERTISERS 


Advertising copy for the Volta Review and the 
Auditory Outlook should reach the Advertising Man- 
ager by the 8th of the month preceding that of 
issue, if proof is desired; otherwise, the 10th of the 
preceding month will be in time to make the insertion. 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience 
in specialized service. Without obligation write to or 
call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 
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The Story of Lip Reading 
(Continued from page 386) 
that his ideas revolutionized the educa. 
tion of the deaf in Germany, and finally 
in America!” 

Thus do the authors bring us in these 
first eighty-seven pages down to more 
modern times. Stopping briefly in Eng. 
land to see the Braidwood school we come 
to the early work in America. It is pe 
culiarly fitting that Mr. DeLand tell us 
of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, for he re. 
vered and loved that grand old man. He 
talks of Miss Bruhn and her triumphant 
struggles, first against her own hearing 
handicap, then in securing and bringing 
to America the German teaching meth- 
ods. What a record of service is hers: 
over fifteen hundred persons taught, in 
addition to her extensive lecturing and 
writing activities. Another chapter is de- 
voted to the dynamic Misses Kinzie, who 
are called the stormy petrels of the lip 
reading world. “They fly far out to sea; 
they weather every gale; and when they 
land they indicate a barometric change.” 
Perhaps the most beautiful chapter is that 
in which we are told of Mr. Nitchie. This 
alone justifies the book, if such justifica- 
tion were needed. The story is told in 
a quiet matter of fact way, but through 
the pages lives this dominant heroic per- 
sonality whose genius and intrepid spirit 
will live on wherever work for the hard 
of hearing continues. 

So the interest keeps up, even to the 
concluding two hundred and _ thirty-sec- 
ond page. Chronologically and exhaus- 
tively and entertainingly we are told of 
lip reading, its early days in Spain, its 
progress in France and Germany and 
England, its remarkable development in 
America, its ramifications into scientific 
circles, educational groups, work for the 
soldiers, leagues for the hard of hearing, 
our general public school system, until 
we realize afresh how important a place 
it has properly taken in the modern life 
of so many, the wide world over. 


How we wish Mr. DeLand might be 
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here to receive our thank-you; but Mrs. 
Montague is with us, and to her and to 
those whose purpose and persistence made 
the publication of this valuable book pos- 
sible, we all would wish to express our 
deep appreciation. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 415) 
be played in the school room, with a 
child pretending to be the tree, waving 
his arms for branches.) 


Tue AppLe TREE 
(Children walk two by two) 
Walk, walk, walk with me, 
Round and round the apple tree. 
(Children look up. Point to apples) 
Look, look, look with me. 

At the apples on the tree. 
(Pretend to pick apples. Pick them if 
you are allowed) 

Pick, pick, pick with me, 

Pick an apple from the tree. 
(Pretend to eat) 

Eat your apple now, with me. 

It grew upon the apple tree. 





Home and School 
(Continued from page 407) 


It is like learning to typewrite when the 
keys in the keyboard are changed from 
a. 

“A number of studies have been made 
of children in homes where two languages 
are spoken, or where one language is used 
at home and another with playmates or 
at school. With the child just learning 
to speak it appears wise to keep to a 
single tongue ..... 

“Finally, in the formative period, en- 
courage a child to ask for what he needs. 
Necessity is the mother of speech, as well 
as of other forms of invention. If a child 
can express his wants and have them im- 
mediately gratified by a grunt, a cry, or 
by kicking, he has little incentive to de- 
velop a more specific and discriminatory 
type of appeal. Our motto should be 
‘Say it with words.’ ” 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by a 3A 
Audiometer, and hearing in- 
struments demonstrated by ap- 
pointment. Guild House offers 
bedrooms for students and visitors at reduced 
rates during summer months. Office hours 
9-5 daily except Sundays and Holidays. 
Visitors welcome. 








CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 
Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 
public school classes. For particulars as to methods 


and Units of Credit address 
617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Meth 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Telephone, Circle 2262 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


149 EAST 40TH STREET 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 


Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 








BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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UNLOCKS DEAFENED 
EARS 


opens them 


and 


wide to 
the world of 


sound 





The Fortiphone, a new hearing aid, opens deafened 
ears to the world of sound. It is one of the most 
sensitive instruments of its kind on the market. So 
greatly does it magnify sound that even those who 
have given up other devices in discouragement find 
they can hear again with the Fortiphone. 

A touch of the finger regulates the volume, ampli- 
fies sound as much or as little as you want. But 
even at greatest volume the tones are clear and dis- 
tinct, round and full, never harsh and distorted. 
Call for a free demonstration or write for illustated 
booklet and details of our home trial plan. 


FORTIPHONE CORPORATION, 
Dept. V. R. 7 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








The Story of Lip Reading 


ITS GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT 
by 
FRED DE LAND 


Revised and brought down to date by Harriet 
Andrews Montague 


The first complete historical study of the 
development of this means of 
communication. 


Authoritative; Absorbing 


Place your order now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AID s 


A SEA VOYAGE 
“The horizon’s very dirty,” 
Said the skipper bound for France. 
“Aye, aye, sir,” said the sailor— 
And he swept it with a glance. 
—Anon. 











A Slight Misunderstanding. — A 
young Chinese boy had a severe toothache 
and was trying, on the telephone, to make 
an appointment with a dentist. 

“Two-thirty all right?” inquired the 
dentist, after looking up his engagement 
book. 

“Yes,” said the boy promptly, “tooth 
hurtee all right. What time I come 
fixee?” 


Suffering Bringeth Understanding. 
—Small Joan was enjoying her first big 
family dinner. A doting grandmother on 
one side and an adoring aunt on the other 
vied with each other in seeing that the 
small one missed none of the good things 
on the table, and Joan did ample justice 
to the service. Marooned in the flood of 
conversation that flowed around the big 
table, Joan maintained a busy silence, 
but when, toward the end of the meal, a 
lull came, she pushed back her plate and, 
carefully adjusting her small body to a 
more comfortable position, said: “T’ll 
never blow up another rubber balloon; | 
know just how it feels.”—Liberty. 


Hints for Summer Vacationers.— 
They had gone down to the beach for the 
afternoon and were lying on the sand. 

For some reason, however, she appeared 
to be slightly dissatisfied, and finally in- 
terrupted the general conversation to re- 
mark: “I’m not very comfortable with my 
head like this, Jack. I wish you were a 
little—boulder.” 


Much Better!—Grandmother was on 
a visit to the big city and stood at the 
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busy street corner with little Freddie and 
his mother, watching the stream of auto- 
mobiles go by. 

“Isn't it wonderful how a single police- 
man can dam that flow of traffic?” she 
said. 

“Yes,” put in the little grandson, before 
his mother could speak. “But you just 
ought to hear the truck drivers!” 


Teacher.— ‘William, parse the sen- 
tence “Tom married Jane.’ ” 

William.—“Tom’s a noun, because it 
is the name of something; married is a 
conjunction, because it joins two things; 
and Jane’s a verb, because she governs 
the noun.” 


“Does your car have a worm drive. 
7 
Mrs. Bopp? 
“Yes: but I tell him where to drive.” 





Subnormal Temperature.—A small 
girl rushed into a doctor’s office, says the 
California Cultivator, and cried out, 
“Please, doctor, come at once to father. 
Mother’s taken ‘is temperature an’ it’s 
gone down.” 

“That’s all right, my dear,” said the 
doctor; “that’s splendid.” 

“°T ain’t all right, either,” protested 
the little girl, excitedly. “It’s gone right 
down—he swallowed it!” 


BOOK REVIEWS from the “Fun Shop” 

King Lear: He gives his daughters his 
estate. 

The daughters give him—what? The 
gate. 

Seed Catalogue: 
mire for hours— 

They’re so much _ prettier 
flowers! 


The pictures I ad- 


than the 


Strong Medicine.—A colored woman 
went to her husband’s physician and said, 
“Doctah, Ah’s come to see if yo’ am gwine 
to ordah Rastus one of dem mustard 
plasters agin today.” 

“I think, Mandy, that perhaps he’d bet- 
ter have one more,” said the doctor. 

“Well, sah,” explained Mandy, “he 
says to ax yo’ kin he have a slice of ham 
wif it, ‘cause it’s mighty pow’ful to take 
alone.” 
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The Phipps Unit 


The 
PHIPPS UNIT 
is designed to 
Re-educate the Hearing 


It makes use of the principle of bone con- 
duction. For the first time this principle is 
made available for the deafened and the deaf 
to use in the home or school in a persistent 
effort to tone up the residual hearing or to re- 
educate hearing that has become dormant 
through lack of use. It quickens sound per- 
ception. Through bone conduction radio pro- 
grams are brought within hearing range, elimi- 
nating nerve strain perceptibly. Unit supplied 
at small cost. Easily attached to radio, elec- 
tric phonograph with records, or electric audio 
amplifier. 


THE PHIPPS UNIT 


88 Tremont Street 


Boston Massachusetts 











REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad. 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address er re | Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





A WELL TRAINED and experienced primary oral 
teacher, using Northampton Method, who dearly 
loves little deaf children, desires a position for the 


year 1931-32. Address F. R. M., c/o the Volta Bureau. 





WANTED—A position for the year 1931-32 by a 
trained and experienced oral teacher. Normal grad- 
uate. Address Box 170, c/o the Volta Bureau. 





WANTED—Position by teacher from leading 
training school, three years experience with both 
primary and intermediate grades in state school. 
Also summer tutoring. Address Box BF-15, c/o the 
Volta Bureau. 





WANTED—Teacher of experience desires position. 
First grade work preferred. Would be interested in 
position as tutor of small deaf child. Best of ref- 
erences. Address T. C., c/o Volta Bureau. 





YOUNG WOMAN desires position as teacher of 
physical training. Three years’ experience. Refer- 
ences. Address K. A. C., 96 Mount Auburn St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 





eal Now Your hia of 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 
BY 


OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 
PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Order your copy now! 


HEARING AND THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 
By 

Waldman, Wade and Aretz 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

$2.00 





American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 


Price List of Literature 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


The Deaf Child and the Hard of Hearing er Hs 4 

The Deafened Child Problem As We See It—Samuelson........ 3¢ 

Finding the Hard of Hearing Child—Royce ree 

The Grade Teacher and the Deafened Child—Palen. 

The Hard of Hearing eannacelllbacticn of the Commission on 
Education ie . 

The Hard of. ‘Hearing Child in the Public Schools of 
Rochester, .—Howe........ 

Measuring Children’s Hearing—Flatcher.. ny 

Suggested Method of Procedure for Those Desirous of Aid- 
ing in the Problem of the Hard of Hearing Child... 

Organization and Objectives of Lip Reading Instruction | for 
Children with Impaired ee: in the San Francisco 
Schools—Deveer ae ieenniacetnnes oonesehastl 

Reminiscences of an “Otologist.. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment Services for the Deafened—Samuelson (Mimeo- 
graphed) eater oe TS wont caeeall 


THE EVERYWHERE LEAGUE 


The Everywhere League—stovel... 
Descriptive Leaflet of The Everywhere League. 


HEARING DEVICES 


Connection of Headphones to RCA Radiolas—Radio Victor 
Corp. of America.. 4 ws 

Hearing Aids and Deafness—F letcher 

Method of Rating the Performance of Hearing 
Fletcher... ’ . wise 

Report of the Committee ‘Appointed to Survey the Instru- 
mental Aids to Hearing——-Macfarlan ovenegeneaiall 


A ids— 


LIP READING 


Is Lip Reading Really Practicable? (A symposium) 

Lip Reading and Algy—Vose.. 

A Wayfarer’s Notes on Speech Rea ding—Garfield 

Rehabilitation Through Lip Reading—Lindquist 

The Why of Adult viol oaseona Classes in our Public 
Schools—Kenfield = : aocaids eal 


MEDICAL 


Address of Welcome—Coates..... 

The Physician’s Responsibility to the Deafened—Phillips 
and Hays 

Problems in Progressive Deafness—Means 


ORGANIZATION WORK 


The Federation and Its Daughter Leagues—Board...... ne 
Federation Suggestions for Articles of Incorporation, Con- 
stitution, and By-Laws es. 
Federation Suggestions for Forming an Organization for 
the Hard of Hearing—Washburn cies nines 
The Foundations of a Successful Welfare Organization— 
Dunham satehetee ado 
How to Secure Publicity and Finance for an oa 
for the Hard of Hearing—Street....... 
The Specialized Agency in a Community Progr am— Lapp... 
Leadership—Groner - heave 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing—Peck. - 
Organizataion of Local Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 
for Community Service—Beard ‘ 
Why I am a Member of the Federation—Berry a 
What an Organization for the Hard of Hearing Means to 
one Professional Man—Gilpatrick........................... 


QUACKERY 
Deafness Cure Quackery and Pseudo-Medicine—Cramp.......... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Along Broader Highways... 

Auditorial—Ferrall _.... 

The Art of Using Crutches—Kennedy.... 

Look Ahead to Better Times........... 

Deafness With all Modern Conveniences- 

Do you Make it an Excuse ?—Holiand 

Making the World a Better Place for the Hard of Heasing 
—Norris 

The Value of Play in Teaching Deafened Adul 

The New World for the Hard of Hearing—Phillips 

Can We End Deafness ?——Hayden 


-Se river... 


Peet SP 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


1920 — 1921 — 1922 — 1923 — 1924 — 1925 — 1926 — ; 
1927 —- 1928 — 1929 — 1930 — Plus Postage $1.00 — 














